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LITERATURE. 


Education as a Science. By Alex. Bain. (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 


A critic who signs his name escapes an 
absurdity hardly separable from criticism 
when anonymous. The anonymous critic is 
compelled to pose as the ideal critic, and 
therefore to assume that he knows more 
about everything than the author he is re- 
viewing can possibly know. But such an 
assumption on the part of most of us when 
speaking in propria persona would simply 
make us ridiculous. So the best plan is for 
us at once to take up our true position. The 
present critic, then, begins by stating that he 
is a schoolmaster, and that, though he has 
tried to get all the light he could thrown on 
his occupation from scientific sources, he has 
never taken up any science for its own sake, 
and has no title whatever to speak with 
authority on any subject except practical 
school-work. It is, therefore, chiefly with 
reference to practical school-work that he 
must test Prof. Bain’s new book. On ques- 
tions of abstract science it would be absurd 
for him to dispute the dicta of so eminent an 
authority as Prof. Bain. 

When Dickens as “the nncommercial 
traveller” was told by a young man at the 
Docks about a case of attempted suicide, he 
asked whether the rescued body had been 
“restored.” ‘‘ Well,” said the young man, 
“they took her to the public-house and 
brought her round: but I don’t know about 
restored; blow that!” I have always felt 
much sympathy with that young man. He 
evidently was more careful than most of us 
are in dealing with language, and he had a 
repugnance to committing himself to a word 
which he did not thoroughly understand, 
and which might connote more than he was 
prepared to allow. I have been in a similar 
position when I have heard the question, 
“Is there a science of education?” The 
answer I myself should have been inclined 
to make is something of this kind: The sub- 
ject has engaged the minds of many great 
thinkers, and they have handed down to us 
much that is very precious. Besides this, 
the experience of schoolmasters has not been 
altogether fruitless ; and scientific men have 
thrown some light on the proper treatment 
of both mind and body. And yet I do not 
feel sure that we have a science.—Propriety 
would be outraged if I finished the parallel. 

I was, therefore, very glad to hear that a 
Professor well known and highly esteemed 
for his writings on Mental Philosophy had 
expounded to us Education asa Science. I 








had no doubt whatever that his book would 
put before us, if not a complete science of 
education, at least as much scientific truth 
bearing on education as is now obtainable. 
But, after studying the work very carefully, 
I not only fail to perceive a Science of Edu- 
cation, but I do not get as much help from 
the book as, in my belief, science might 
afford. 

That we can learn much from Mr. Bain I 
gladly admit; but this is not enough. Here 
we have a work of no ordinary pretensions. 
It comes to us in an “ International Scien- 
tific Series” written by the most celebrated 
professors ; and Mr. Bain’s reputation 
amply justifies his appearing among them. 
When such a man in such a way announces 
that he has given an account of Education 
as a Science, we cannot apply to his work 
any standard but the highest—all the more 
as the defects of so eminent an expositor are 
likely to injure or retard the science he is 
expounding. 

Premising, then, that Mr. Bain has 
written (as he could hardly fail to write) a 
book well worth studying by all teachers, I 
proceed to point out instances of vagueness 
and incompleteness which seem to me fatal 
defects in a scientific treatise. 

Mr. Bain attaches much importance, and 
he can hardly attach too much, to the defi- 
nition of terms. As he says, “‘ In discussing 
education-questions there occur certain 
terms and phrases that suspend great issues, 
and yet are of ambiguous import.” To the 
explanation of these terms he nominally 
devotes a chapter—not the first, but the 
fourth. In this chapter, however, we find 
much that does not belong strictly to defini- 
tion—e.g., “The absolute power of Reten- 
tiveness in any individual is a limited quan- 
tity,” &c. (p. 121). Again, in explaining 
the term “imagination,” Mr. Bain tells us 
that there is nothing “ educative ”’ in fairy 
tales and extravagances, but that parents 
should give them to their children asthey give 
“country walks or holiday treats” (p. 127). 
It will strike the reader, not only that this is 
not exactly an explaining of terms, but also 
that the science of education must be an odd 
one if it pronounces country walks and treats 
to have nothing educative in them, This 
drives us to consider what Mr. Bain means 
by “science,” and what by ‘ education.” 

As to science Mr. Bain does not tell us 
more than this, that the exact study of 
nature is another expression for science 
(p. 68). This does not satisfactorily explain 
for us the expression “science,” still less “a 
science.”” Perhaps he would refer us to the 
opening sentence of his Preface :— 

“In the present work I have surveyed the 
Teaching Art, as far as possible, from a scientific 

oint of view: which means among other things 

the vague form of expression seems to me charac- 
teristic |, that the maxims of ordinary experience are 
tested and amended by bringing them under the 
best ascertained laws of the mind.” 
This assumes that we have a body of maxims 
derived from ordinary experience, and that 
these may be elevated into “‘a science” by 
being tested and amended by the best ascer- 
tained laws of the mind. It is hardly true, 
however, that we have a body of maxims 
thus derived. Till very recently, use and 
wont reigned in undisturbed possession in 





the schoolroom ; and though it had estab- 
lished there a well-known modus operandi, 


it preferred practice to precept, and 
fought shy of maxims. Within the 
last thirty years modern requirements 


have unsettled the curriculum, and the 
use-and-wont procedure has been found 
inapplicable to new subjects of instruction. 
Hence there has been a growing demand 
for maxims, but no ordinary experience from 
whence to derive them. I know something 
of the present state of the Teaching Art, and 
I doubt whether there be another art prac- 
tised among men which is in such a state of 
chaos. If then the maxims of experience 
are to be the materials of our science we are 
met by the preliminary difficulty of want of 
sufficient material. Next, as to the laws of 
the mind which are to make a science out of 
the maxims of experience, I would speak 
with all diffidence, but some doubt is sug- 
gested by Mr. Bain’s own expression. He 
is about to apply the best ascertained laws of 
the mind. If he could have said “the as- 
certained laws”? we should feel firmer 
ground beneath our feet. As it is, he im- 
plies that the laws to be applied are not 
fully ascertained. The conclusion which 
forces itself on my mind is this: Education 
as a Science means the application of laws 
of the mind not yet thoroughly ascertained 
to maxims which have to be gathered from 
experience. 

It will be observed that in the passage I 
have quoted Mr. Bain speaks of the Teaching 
Art as the subject of his book—in other words, 
as education. This limitation is not a whole- 
some one. Schoolmasters are too apt to 
think exclusively of schoolwork and to call 
a man well educated if he can do Latin and 
Greek composition. Mr. Bain would make 
a vast change in the subjects studied, but 
the acquirement of knowledge in school 
still forms with him the greater part of 
education. But it might fairly be said that 
every scientific writer may make what 
limitations he pleases in the meaning of his 
terms, provided that he clearly announces 
those limitations and carefully observes 
them. Mr. Bain seems to adopt as his 
meaning of education “ the arts and methods 
employed by the schoolmaster” (p. 6) ; but 
he also at times uses the word in a loose and 
popular sense as on page 158, where we 
read: ‘*To learn to classify is itself an 
education ’’ (also in Table of Contents, xv.), 
and again on page 432: ‘‘The numerous 
works of genius that take the form of Fiction, 
together with poetry in the more narrow 
sense, are undoubtedly an education in them- 
selves.” It is surprising to find the leading 
term of the book used with such vagueness 
in a scientific treatise, especially by a writer 
who tells us—“‘It is a part of scientific 
method to take strict account of leading 
terms, by a thorough and exhaustive enquiry 
into the meaning of all such” (p. 8). 

As a rule, however, Mr. Bain keeps to 
the arts and methods employed by the 
schoolmaster, and he seems to fear lest even 
this definition should prove “ too grasping.” 
It is usually thought that the schoolmaster 
should attend to the physical health and 
development of his pupils, and by some the 
bearings of physiology on education have 
been much magnified. According to Mr. 
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Bain, however, the educator “ properly so 
called”” has nothing to do with hygiene, 
and can get little help from physiology. 
For the first of these :—‘‘ The fact of bodily 
health or vigour is a leading postulate in 
bodily or mental training, but the trainer 
does not take upon himself to lay down the 
rules of hygiene” (p. 4). This is a remark- 
able assertion. According to Mr. Bain, the 
trainers of the University crews do not take 
upon themselves to lay down the laws of 
hygiene. But this is precisely their busi- 
ness. If it be said that by laying down the 
rules, Mr. Bain means inventing the rules, 
this of course is true: but it is a platitude. 
Those whose business it is to see that rules 
are obeyed need not themselves establisk 
those rules. In one sense, then, it is not the 
business of the schoolmaster to lay down 
the rules of hygiene ; but this sense is use- 
less. In another sense it is the business of 
the schoolmaster to lay down those rules 
and to see that they are obeyed. For my 
part, I fail to imagine the educator “ properly 
so called’? who has nothing to do with the 
laws of health. 

To the bearings of physiology on educa- 
tion Mr, Bain devotes only three pages out 
of 452. But surely the physiologists should 
exercise more influence on the arts and 
methods of the schoolmaster than Mr. Bain 
attributes to them. One instance occurs to 
me, and I suspect any physiologist could 
point out many more. It used to be the 
“method” to keep growing girls standing 
round the teacher for several hours in the 
day. Physiology would have taught that 
many a crooked spine would be the conse- 
quence, as no doubt it was. 

The bearings of psychology are treated at 
much greater length, and on this subject 
whatever Mr. Bain tells us we are bound to 
receive with careful attention. But here we 
do not get as much help from science as 
might be expected. There seems to be 
vagueness where distinctness is of the 
greatest importance— all the more as “ the 
general strain of the work is a war not so 
much against error as against confusion”’ 
(Preface). 

Let us take, e.g., what Mr. Bain tells us 
about the “ retentive faculty ”’ :— 


“ For the success of the schoolmaster's work the 
lirst and central fact is the plastic property of the 
mind itself. On this depends the acquisition not 
simply of knowledge but of everything that can 
be called an acquisition. [The acquisition of an 
acquisition, by the way, is an instance of careless 
expression.]} The most patent display of the 
property consists in memory for knowledge im- 
parted. In this view, the leading enquiry in the 
art of education is how to strengthen memory ” 


(pp. 7, 8). 


This is not the only passage in which Mr. 
Bain gives this prominence to the strength- 
ening of the memory :—“ Of the three great 
functions of the Intellect in the ultimate 
analysis—Discrimination, Agreement, Reten- 
tiveness—the last is the most completely 
identified with the educative process” 
(p.15). Again: “This [the retentive fa- 
culty ]is the faculty that most of all concerns 
us in the work of education. On it rests the 
possibility of mental growths: in other 
words, capabilities not given by nature” 
(p. 20). “Science,” Mr. Bain tells us else. 





where, is “ the exact study of nature.” The 
passage above quoted seems to contemplate 
an extension of its area, for we have to 
think, not only of nature, but of “capa- 
bilities not given by nature.” Unfortunately, 
Mr. Bain does not give us any clue to the 
meaning he attaches to the word nature, so 
we cannot determine what are the unnatural 
or non-natural capabilities to which he 
refers. 

As it seems to me, the Professor, in spite 
of his excellent intention to war against 
confusion, has really introduced confusion 
into his book by using this most important 
word “memory ” in different senses. When 
he sets himself to explain it, he begins as fol- 
lows :— 


“* Committing to memory’ is a phrase for learn- 
ing or acquiring those parts of knowledge that 
are imbibed without apparently exercising the 
higher faculties called reason and judgment. 
Such are—names, word-lists, in grammar and 
in language generally ” (p. 120). 


By calling these names and word-lists 
‘parts of knowledge” we must suppose that 
Mr. Bain is speaking of words connected 
with their right meanings. And, strange as 
it may seem, we do not find in this treatise 
on “the arts and methods employed by the 
schoolmaster’ any hint that memory is ever 
employed on mere words or on words im- 
perfectly or falsely connected with meaning. 
So far, then, memory is the faculty by which 
we retain knowledge without any exercise 
of reason or judgment. ‘ Likewise,” he 
continues, “‘ the events that we have wit- 
nessed impress themselves on our memory 
by the mere fact of their having excited our 
attention.” Memory here seems a very dif- 
ferent power of the mind. The classification 
which attributes to the same mental function 
the child’s knowledge of the multiplication- 
table and of the Lord Mayor’s Show does not 
seem to me to deliver us from confusion. 
But our confusion is still worse confounded 
by the rest of the sentence :— 

“Again, a great part of the early education of 
children consists in acquiring the fixed arrange- 
ments of things that make up their habitual 
environment. Also the simpler sequences of 
cause and effect are laid hold of at first by a mere 
act of memory.” 

Thus it would seem that “memory” is al- 
most coextensive with the action of the 
mind so long as Reason and Judgment 
are not exercised. Elsewhere we are told 
that “on the physical or physiological side 
memory or acquisition is a series of new 
nervous growths, the establishment of a 
number of beaten tracks in certain lines of 
the cerebral substance” (p. 13). Are no 
such beaten tracks established when we em- 
ploy Reason and Judgment? If they are, 
this account of memory does not agree with 
the “explanation” before quoted. Again, 
we read of “‘stored-up knowledge or me- 
mory” (p. 20), where memory seems to 
stand, not for the faculty of retaining or re- 
calling, but for the results produced by the 
exercise of that faculty. 

Mr. Bain maintains with great emphasis 
the physical basis of memory, though he 
does not extend the theory to interests as 
he did in the Fortnightly Review ten years 
ago (Fortnightly Review for August and 
September 1868). The chief deduction he 











draws is that our power of retaining is a 
limited quantity. To give this deduction 
any practical value he should make it at 
least probable that the limit is sometimes 
reached. To take a familiar illustration : it is 
certain that a jug will only hold a limited 
quantity of milk, but if we never have more 
than a pint we need not trouble ourselves 
whether our jug would or would not hold 
more than a quart. 

It is a most interesting question, and a 
question which should at least be considered 
in our “science,” whether the mastering of 
a new subject does or does not weaken our 
hold of those we have already learned. In 
discussing this point I should draw a dis. 
tinction of which I can find no trace in 
Education as a Science. A new subject may 
be connected with what we already know, or 
it may take us into an entirely fresh region, 
A student who has just read mechanics may 
go on to hydrostatics, or he may take up 
Anglo-Saxon. It is possible that hydrostatics 
would strengthen his grasp of mechanics and 
Anglo-Saxon weaken it. Or, the powers of 
the mind might find re-creation im a new 
subject. Many investigations such as this 
must be made before we can pretend to a 
science of “ education ”’ even in its narrower 
sense of instruction. 

And I cannot doubt that while the science 
will include much that Mr. Bain omits it 
will also exclude much that Mr. Bain would 
foist into it. A good deal that he tells us 
we shall be quite willing to consider as state- 
ments made “to the best of his judgment” 
(p. 309), but without ranking them as 
scientific truths. Such, e.g., is the assertion 
that the mind works better in winter than in 
summer. Here and there I meet with a 
statement which squares so ill with the best 
of my judgment that I should meet it witha 
direct negative. Such, e.g., is the assertion 
(p. 103) that the affection of parent and 
child “‘ depends upon mutuality of pleasure- 
giving.” On the subject of drawing Mr. Bain 
would probably have the entire body of artists 
against him. He lays down that drawing 
does little for the eye. ‘‘ The pupil does not 
necessarily give any more heed to the things 
that he does not intend to draw ” (p. 172). 
It would be easy to give a long list of such 
questionable statements; and I infer from 
this that in education the scientific stage 1s 
still far off. 

As a schoolmaster I am by no means 
attracted by ‘‘ the Renovated Curriculum ;” 
and those who are most disposed to learn of 
Mr. Bain will here, as elsewhere, be much 
perplexed by his vagueness. The curriculam 
of “Secondary or Higher Education 
(which does the Professor mean ?) is to m- 
clude: 1. Science; 2. A Course of the 
Humanities; and, 3., English Composition 
and Literature. We have, I suppose, pure 
ignorance as the terminus a quo; but how 
are we to fix the terminus ad quem? Mr. 
Bain speaks of “some one or more of the 
Natural History Sciences—Mineralogy, Bot- 
any, Zoology, Geology, to which may 
added Geography,” just as if each of these 
words stood for a definite area of knowledge 
like a book of Euclid. The clause “to which 
may be added Geography ” shows us at once 
the uselessness of scheming in this fashion. 
“ Geography ” may stand for the knowledge 
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of a pupil-teacher, or for the knowledge 
of a Ritter or Alexander von Humboldt. 

In conclusion I am bound to acknowledge 
that I have been dwelling on what seem to 
me the weak points of the book; and I 
would gladly have passed these over and 

inted out its merits. But I cannot accept 
the book as an account of “ Education as a 
Science.” Such an account is perhaps not 
to be given in our day. . Meantime, writers 
like Mr. Bain can render us most valuable 
service if they will only be content to act as 








pioneers. R. H. Quick. 
Caesar. A Sketch. By James Anthony 
Froude, M,A. (Longmans. ) 


In the work before us Mr. Froude appeals 
to the interest of English readers in an age 
which was 

“in so many ways the counterpart of our own, 
the blossoming period of the old civilisation, 
when . . . . on morals and politics, on poetry 
and art, even on religion itself and the speculative 
problems of life, men thought as we think, 
doubted where we doubt, argued as we argue, 
aspired and struggled after the same objects.” 

He describes the utter breakdown of “a 
constitutional Government the most endur- 
ing and the most powerful that ever 
existed,” whose history has this further 
lesson for us that “free nations cannot go- 
vern subject provinces.”’ The author claims 
for it no higher title than that of an outline 
drawing, as he is unable to accept many of 
the details, drawn from secondary sources, 
which have passed into general acceptance ; 
aud he speaks severely of the writers who, 
“while they have no better information than 
others as to the actions of men, possess or 
claim to possess the most intimate acquaint- 
ance with their motives.”” But Mr. Froude, 
it must be owned, handles his data very 
freely, and seems to be guided in his choice 
of evidence by a theory of character which 
must imply throughout an assumed know- 
ledge of the motives of the agents. As re- 
gards the authorities whom he cannot trust, 
no doubt Plutarch’s Life of Caesar is a poor 
performance, and Appian is slovenly, and 
Suetonius rakes up dirty gossip : but the ac- 
counts of Cicero are also prejudiced and in- 
consistent ; Caesar’s own writings which are 
not beyond suspicion extend over a few 
years only; and for the rest we must fall 
back upon inferior sources. 

The ancients generally traced in the career 
of Caesar a far-sighted ambition, which 
steadily undermined the oligarchs at home, 
and sought in the conquest of Gaul a coun- 
terpoise to the military influence of Pom- 
peius. This view has been held commonly 
by modern writers, as, notably, by Prof. 
Mommsen, who yields to no one in his ad- 
miration for the splendour of Caesar’s 
talents and the vastness of his organising 
genius. But Mr. Froude, in full accord 
with the Napoleonic version of the story, 
sees in his earlier career an unselfish desire 
for good government, and a statesmanship 
which was straightforward and conservative. 
It was no wish, he believes, to stir up party 
Passions which prompted the appeal to the 
Memories of Marius, or the attack upon 
Rabirius, whose judge had hounded on the 








prosecution. Of course he utterly discredits 
the contemporary rumours that Caesar had 
guilty knowledge of the plots of Catiline; 
as also the supposed act of personal rancour 
towards his old opponent Catulus in con- 
nexion with the dedication of the temple; 
he omits to state that in the street riot of 
62 the violence was said to have begun with 
the partisans of Caesar and Metellus, as in 
the like case of the fray between Octavius 
and Cinna (p. 64); he passes lightly over 
the causes of Caesar’s bankrupt state, 
and still more over the methods by 
which his fortunes were recruited in the 
propraetorship in Spain, with scant regard, 
probably, to the strict rules afterwards 
enacted. But it is in treating of the events 
of Caesar’s consulship that Mr. Froude deals 
most freely with the evidence before him. 
He speaks of the Agrarian Law as if it were 
framed certainly in the spirit of the Gracchi ; 
as if the lands in question in Campania 
‘“‘ were held on the usual easy terms by great 
landed patricians,”’ and not specially reserved 
as an important element in the budget of the 
State; as if in this case there were no small 
farmers to be turned adrift, and to be re- 
placed by questionable tenants ; as if, in fine, 
there had been no experience of the military 
colonies of Sulla, or Sylla as he prefers to 
call him. 

The scepticism shown thus far fails Mr. 
Froude when he describes “the remaining 
measures by which his consulship was im- 
mortalised,” in which he accomplished “all 
that man could do to save his country from 
revolutions.”” So magnificent a eulogy may 
seem to require proof, and he refers us to the 
Leges Juliae, ascribing without hesitation 
to the few months of 59 all that appear 
under that name in book xlviii. of the 
Corpus Juris Civilis, which were spread 
over some fifty years, and among them 
laying stress on a law against adultery, 
which bears the name of Augustus as its 
author in the Latin text. Indeed, of measures 
against bribery and intrigues and pecula- 
tion there had been no lack already, and it 
was clear that little could be done by 
legislation while society was so corrupt; 
nor is there* good evidence to prove 
that Caesar did much more at that 
time than provide stringent rules to control 
the action of provincial governors, though 
he did not let his own hands be tied by 
them in Gaul. 

“A new point of departure had been 
taken. Principles had been laid down for 
the Senate and people to act on if they could 
and would. Caesar could only wish for a 
long absence in some new sphere of useful- 
ness.” It may be so; but to encourage 
Clodius and let loose his bands of ruffians 
on the Forum was hardly the way to usher 
in the new era of good government. The 
streams of gold which flowed from plundered 
Gaul into the pockets of Caesar’s reckless 
tools at Rome were not, perhaps, the best 
cement to strengthen the fabric of the 
State; and the conferences at Lucca and 
the ceaseless correspondence with the capi- 
tal do not prove his loathing for ‘‘ the sordid 
work of struggling with the base elements 
of Roman faction.” 

Mr. Froude’s graceful style and undoubted 
powers of description come out clearly when 





he deals with the career of conquest, in which 
he does ample justice to the clear judgment 
and humanity of his hero ; but Caesar could 
be cruel from policy if not from temper, for 
he enslaved, massacred, or mutilated count- 
less thousands when he wished to strike 
terror or to fill his military chest. In the 
Civil War his clemency was admirable in- 
deed, but it was certainly his interest to rise 
above the rage of factions and the memories 
of proscriptions in the impartial attitude of 
the fature master of the Roman world. 

Prof. Mommsen had already gone so far 
as to see in the great conqueror and 
ruler the realisation of “the Perfect Man,”’ 
though he had traced in his earlier years 
the meaner action of the intriguer and 
conspirator. Mr. Froude’s advocacy is 
more thorough-going, and is qualified 
by few reserves, but his bold reconstruc- 
tion of the policy and life of Caesar 
will not be made more acceptable to all his 
readers by the closing parallel between 
“the founder of the kingdom of this 
world and the Founder of the kingdom not 
of this world. . . . Each was maligned as 
the friend of publicans and sinners; each 
was betrayed by those whom he had loved 
and cared for; each was put to death; and 
Caesar also was believed to have risen again 
and ascended into heaven and become a 


divine being.” W. Wotre Caprszs. 








Arabia, Egypt, India. <A Narrative of 
Travel. By Isabel Burton. With Fifteen 
Illustrations and Two Maps. (W. Mallan 
& Son.) 


Mrs. Ricuarp Burton’s Inner Life of Syria 
took the world by surprise, partly from the 
originality, vigour, and outspokenness of a 
new writer who had been in no haste to 
come before the public, and partly from the 
fact that no work had before appeared dis- 
playing so profound a knowledge of the vie 
intime of Eastern life on many sides, but 
especially on that side which, as regards 
European literature, is properly open only 
to the investigation of European ladies. It 
was a work which Lady Hester Stanhope 
might have written, had she been inclined 
to write, and which has heen attempted, 
sometimes with considerable success, by 
various ladies who have had special oppor- 
tunities of studying the hareem; but it 
stands far superior to all such attempts, not 
so much because of the superior opportuni- 
ties of the author (though these were 
great) or of any trained literary capacity or 
even power of judgment, but by virtue of a 
rare combination of courage and flashing in- 
sight with feminine sympathy and powerful 
active benevolence. 

We now have Mrs. Burton presenting a 
new book of a different character. If we 
may except a visit to Jedda, the line of her 
travel is quite a hackneyed one. Arabia, 
Egypt, and India are large and brave words ; 
but when Egypt dwindles down to Cairo, 
Suez, and the Suez Canal; Arabia to the 
Red Sea (with the visit to Jedda); and 
India to a large portion of its western side, 
it is obvious that the ground can hardly be 
new, and that the title of the book may 
easily be described as too pretentious. All 
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the more honour, however, is due to a 
writer who succeeds, when taking up a 
hackneyed subject, in treating it in a lively 
manner, and in making it a text for 
supplying us with new and sometimes 
valuable information. This is what Mrs. 
Burton has done in her present work. It 
docs not much matter where she is—whether 
among the commonplaces of an Austrian 
Lloyd steamer, or tending a fox-terrier, or 
describing the society of Goa and Bombay, 
or descanting upon the whole line of Eastern 
politics, or discoursing at large (often very 
much at large) on the duties we all owe to 
one another—she is always lively, interest- 
ing, informing, and suggestive» not that 
she is by any means always accurate in her 
details, or sound in her judgments. It is 
almost an inexcusable misprint to write of 
its having been said that the gypsies are the 
“Nats, or Naths” of Kutch and Sind, and 
at the same time to complain that justice 
has not been done to her husband’s contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the origin of the 
gypsies. Pott, one of the few authorities 
worth alluding to on this subject, has in his 
great work Die Zigewner in Europa und 
Asien done full justice to Captain Burton’s 
discovery ; but the “‘ Nat” introduces a new 
and unknown element. It can hardly be a 
misprint, however, systematically to write 
of Sir Richard Meade, the English resident 
at Hyderabad, as the “Governor of the 
Nizam’s State ;” it was not Colonel Shak- 
spear, but Major Leveson, who was the 
“Old Shekarry ;” Mr. Manockji Cursetji, 
though he may wish that he were, will be 
surprised to learn that he is a son of Sir 
Cowasji Jehanjir Readymoney. There are 
not a few similar mistakes, and the number 
of minor misprints is quite beyond the 
average to be found in books of the class. 
It is of more importance to note how Mrs. 
Burton’s views in regard to the unfortu- 
nate condition of France—a country which 
she knows so well—have been disproved by 
the happy course of events. There are 
certain subjects on which her splendid mind 
appears to be as incurably warped as were 
the minds of Maria Teresa in regard to 
Prussia and Marie-Antoinette in regard to 
Mirabeau. Whenever Church Christianity, 
“the grand old rule of Aristocracy,” and 
even the baleful shadow of Napoleon III. 
pass before her imagination, her men- 
tal vision becomes distorted. As the 
twig is bent, so the tree inclines; and, as a 
writer, we must judge of her, not by the 
fancies of an almost past existence, but 
rather in regard to subjects on which her 
mind has freer and more original action. 

A special interest attaches to the journey 
which this book describes, inasmuch as it 
was over ground which was familiar, and 
almost sacred, to the writer, because so 
much of it was the scene of her husband’s 
earlier and sometimes heroic exploits. We 
have an interesting reference to their first 
acquaintance when she was a school-girl at 
Boulogne, when her great Bohemian friend 
was Caroline, the Queen of the half-Spanish 
half-Flemish Poissardes, and when the future 
explorer of Central Africa was distinguished 
only by his exuberant youthful energy and 
by his feats with the sword, under the 
tuition of the celebrated Valentin. In the 





Gulf of Suez and the Red Sea both her 
mind and body are much exercised with 
the dying pilgrims that crowded the 
steamer, but her deeper thoughts are with 
the solitary European pilgrim who made 
the hajj in disguise in 1853; her chief 
interest in Jedda is that he emerged there 
in safety from Mecca, and the mountains of 
Midian show forth his glory, as do the horn 
of north-east Africa, Bombay, and Goa. 
All this gives a special charm to the narra- 
tive, and yet it is never overdone. 

After enduring the horrors of a pilgrim- 
ship, or rather steamer, which she has de- 
scribed with great force, and regarding which 
she has made some good practical sugges- 
tions, Mrs. Burton was glad to land on the 
civilised coast of British India. Bombay society 
had hardly time to pall upon her taste, relieved 
as it was by the novelty of visits to the 
houses of wealthy natives ; but it still seems 
to have struck her as rather monotonous 
and slow, as it does most visitors and many 
residents. As to our mode of dealing with 
the natives of India, she supports the native 
complaint that “the English are just but 
not kind,” and is of opinion that “‘ we have 
vulgar manners and weak policy: in other 
words, we want more polish and more firm- 
ness.” There is truth in this remark, but 
the fact alluded to is apt unduly to strike 
Europeans who visit India for the first time. 
It should be borne in mind that there is a 
persistent suppleness in the natives of India 
which renders it extremely difficult for the 
average Englishman employed there to treat 
many of them with the politeness which 
may appear to be their due, and at the 
same time to avoid being entangled by 
them, and having his intimacy with them, 
or even his politeness towards them, 
turned to their own purposes. A dis- 
tinguished civilian, lately of the Bombay 
Presidency, once told me an amusing story 
as to how his suaviter in modo towards a 
native friend was skilfully turned to the 
account of persuading the suitors in a cer- 
tain cause that he was quite in the hands of 
his native friend; and how, by fortunately, 
but rather against his inclination, refusing 
the use of one of his carriages when it was 
asked for, on a very special occasion, by a 
native family, he narrowly escaped being in- 
troduced to the suitors in the same cause in 
the shape of a dummy—a European loafer 
from the bazaar, who had been got up to re- 
present him, and who only required the 
official’s carriage and servants to make the 
imposition complete. In fact it almost re- 
quires a special genius for that sort of thing 
to treat the natives of India with perfect 
politeness and yet to keep clear of uncalled- 
for intimacy. With her early Continental 
training and great experience of the amenities 
of Continental life, Mrs. Burton might do so 
with ease; but such power cannot be ex- 
pected from the average Englishman in 
India; and she mentions a quite gratui- 
tous annoyance caused her on her voyage 
to Goa, which would have perfectly justified 
the use of her horsewhip, or that of her 
husband, and which could hardly have been 
sufficiently met in any other way. There is 
also, at page 174, a complaint made of the 
misbehaviour of Bombay servants, which 
need hardly be set down, as it is, to their 





dulness and stupidity. When that rather 
too intelligent class of domestics behave in 
the awkward and apparently stupid manner 
described, it may be safely assumed that 
they are either “trying iton”’ with the new. 
comer on their own account, or have received 
a hint from some quarter not to make their 
employer’s residence too comfortable. 

Many interesting facts, presented in a 
lively manner, will be found in the descrip. 
tions of Goa, Matheran, Mahabaleshwar, 
and the Nizam’s dominions. Some of the 
most useful chapters are “joint papers,” 
Capt. Burton having assisted in the prepara. 
tion of them, and are full of valuable 
information. The chapter on the “ Future 
of North-Western India” is of special im- 
portance at present, though it was written 
before the commencement of the Afghan 
War. Not the least interesting parts of 
this volume relate to the author’s efforts to 
alleviate the miseries of the suffering dumb 
creation, for which she has the warmest 
sympathy, and to which, at Trieste, she 
has rendered splendid service. The Indian 
practice of screwing the tails of bullocks 
in order to make them go excited her 
extreme indignation; and the Bombay 
Pinjrapole, or hospital for sick animals, 
was naturally an institution of much in- 
terest to one great part of whose life has 
been devoted to the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. These Pinjrapoles of Western 
India are usually supported by the Jains—a 
corrupt sect of Budhists, though Mrs. 
Barton sets the first Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai 
down as the founder of the Bombay one. 
Though she had heard that the animals 
there were neglected and starved, she was 
pleased with what she saw, and this subject 
gives rise to one of those extraordinary 
theories with which Mrs. Burton is wont to 
reconcile her traditional orthodox notions 
with the facts of sentient existence. Too 
clear-sighted and sympathetic to conceal 
from herself the dreadful sufferings of dumb 


‘animals, she theorises thus :— 


“God is too just to create things, without any 
fault of their own, only for slow and constant 
torture, for death, and for utter annihilation. To 
me this is a missing link between Nature and 
Grace. And my hope is that God allows them, 
by their bitter expiation, to bear so large a share 
in the atonement due for Adam’s fall that they 
may win an immortal soul in some other state.” 


It would, surely, be much more satis- 
factory to go at once, for an explanation, to 
the Hindu theory of the transmigration of 
souls—a theory in which Capt. Burton, in 
his last book on Midian, has courageously 
stated that he has “a sneaking belief.” No 
satisfactory explanation can be afforded 
(even leaving ancient geological facts out of 
view) by conceiving of a deity who condemns 
his brute creation to death and often constant 
torture because of Adam’s fall, and who has 
no better way of enabling them to obtain a 
very questionable blessing of immortality. 
Mrs. Burton, however, is not so prejudiced 
in favour of Pinjrapoles as not to perceive, 
of the inmates, that it would be “ far better 
to put a bullet through their heads.” She 
gives an interesting account of how (after in 
vain consulting “six doctors and a most 
talented German oculist’’) she herself put 
her favourite fox-terrier, which was so well 
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known in London three years ago, to a 
benevolent and painless death. And she 
has the great courage to hint that the 
penefits of such a death may be extended 
farther. After describing the easy demise 
of some of the Mecca pilgrims she goes on 
to say :— 
“What a contrast is this quiet dropping to sleep 
with the horrors of the English death-bed, with 
the barbarous predilections. for prolonging the 
agony, With the atrocious boast that the moribund 
was enabled to keep his senses to the last! When 
will education conquer these stubborn and detest- 
able prejudices? When can we expect to see the 
Euthanasia, by ether or chloroform, sanctioned by 
public opinion and practice in cases of extreme 
in, when a man is prepared, as far as in him lies, 
to face death? ... When shall we be advanced 
enough in education and civilisation to check in- 
fectious vapours and spreading disease by cre- 
mation ?” 

This book goes over much the same 
ground as My Year in an Indian Fort, by 
Mrs. Guthrie, which was published about 
two years ago, but is of superior ability, in- 
terest, and value, though it would have 
benefited by a good deal of excision and 
compression. The two works together, along 
with Capt. Burton’s Sind Revisited, would 
form a valuable small library for the visitor 
to Western India. Anprew WILSON. 








Destruction and Reconstruction. By Richard 
Taylor, Lieut.-General in the Confederate 
Army. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tus appears to be one of those books which 
the world could well have done without. 
Its very title is misleading, for, although it 
is repeated at the top of every other page, 
we fail to discover what was destroyed and 
what reconstructed. If the author meant 
to imply that the American Union was 
destroyed and reconstructed, that is mere 
nonsense, for neither one nor the other 
occurred. A widespread and ill-advised dis- 
affection culminated in an extensive re- 
bellion, which was successfully met and 
overcome ; but the Union itself was never 
destroyed, and, therefore, never recon- 
structed. On the other hand, the author 
would not have been inclined to admit that 
he meant the destruction of the system of 
domestic slavery, because he distinctly de- 
clares that ‘‘the common belief that slavery 
was the cause of the Civil War is incorrect,” 
and this, too, in spite of the declaration of 
the distinguished Vice-President of the 
abortive Southern Confederacy that the 
institution of domestic slavery was, and 
was to be, its very “corner-stone.” It will 
be better, therefore, to fall back upon the 
second title of the book—viz., “ Personal 
Exveriences of the late War in the United 
States.” 

If General Taylor chose to imagine that 
1s personal experiences are as interesting to 
the rest of the world as they may have been 
to himself, he was quite at liberty to publish 
them, and the reception his book meets with 
vill determine whether his impression was 
mght or wrong. In our opinion they are 
not. They seem to us, so far as their mili- 
tary character is concerned, the ordinary 
experiences of any average commanding 
officer, while, beyond that, the volume is a 








purely partisan one, and written in a style 
so thoroughly one-sided that no one would 
dream of accepting its statements as histo- 
rical, 

It is enough to say that many old scandals, 
heretofore thoroughly refuted, are raked up 
and reproduced, evidently in order to glorify 
the Southern leaders at the expense of their 
successful rivals. What, in the name of 
common-sense, have the private character 
and personal habits of a late American am- 
bassador at the Court of St. James to do 
with the causes or conduct of the recent 
American War? Why is a former Vice- 
President of the United States held up 
to infamy on the strength of a stupid 
charge invented by his political oppo- 
nents, which charge, if it had not been 
openly and thoroughly disproved, carried 
within itself its own refutation? Did 
General Taylor really suppose that any Eng- 
lishman out of Bedlam believes for a moment 
that Mr. Schuyler Colfax allowed himself to 
be bribed by, and subsequently commit per- 
jury for, the paltry sum of two hundred 
pounds? And, finally, with what motive 
and to what end is the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher dragged into such a history as this 
claims to be, and flippantly pronounced 
guilty of crimes which at all events the 
jury which tried him failed to find proven ? 
This writer has not a good word for any 
body north of the Potomac, and evidently 
would not give even the Prince of Darkness 
his due. Herein lies his fatal mistake; for 
it is a mistake to suppose that the people of 
England, although during the time of the 
actual struggle their sympathies, according 
to national custom and tradition, were 
greatly with the weaker party, are now to 
be pleased by wholesale denunciations of the 
winners in that struggle, especially when 
they remember how generously, and even 
nobly, they acted towards their opponents 
after their triumph was complete—a fact 
which, although remembered and appreci- 
ated by the whole world, the author of this 
volume appears to have quite forgotten. 
General Taylor had yet to learn that English- 
men are not quite such fools as he apparently 
took them to be. We regret that he has 
died without acquiring this knowledge, and 
that he has left behind him no more worthy 
monument to perpetuate his memory. But 
his book still lives, and it is against that, 
and not himself, that our animadversions are 
directed. 

We will give the author the benefit of re- 
printing what we consider the very best 
passage in his book. It occurs in the course 
of one of his “ personal experiences.” It was 
in the month of June, and he had left the 
camp to breakfast with a friend. The usual 
greetings over, a 


“delightful creature, with ebon face beaming 
hospitality [mentioned before, by the way, as 
“a white-headed butler”) advanced, holding a 
salver, on which rested a huge silver goblet filled 
with Virginia’s nectar, mint-julep. Quantities of 
cracked ice rattled refreshingly in the goblet; 
sprigs of fragrant mint pond above its broad 
rim; a mass of white sugar, too sweetly indolent 
to melt, rested on the mint; and, like rosebuds 
on @ snow-bank, luscious strawberries crowned 
the sugar. Ah, that julep! Mars never received 
such tipple from the hands of Ganymede. Break- 
fast was announced, and what a breakfast! A 





beautiful service, snowy table-cloth, damask 
napkins, long unknown; above all, a lovely woman 
in crisp gown, with more and handsomer roses on 
her cheek than in her garden. “Iwas an idyl in 
the midst of the stern realities of war. The table 
groaned beneath its viands,” &c., &c. 


Now; this is delicious, and absolutely 
makes one’s mouth water; but what it has 
to do with the title of the book is more than 
we can perceive, except, perhaps, that mint- 
juleps in such a charming shape would 
naturally be rapidly destroyed, and probably 
fresh ones constructed. This incident may 
be purely historical, though we cannot help 
wondering whether mint-juleps are, or were, 
the ordinary precursors of a Virginian 
breakfast; and we cannot help thinking 
that we remember having read somewhere 
that at this period of the war the Southern 
gentry were obliged to content themselves 
with corn-cake and fat bacon for their 
meals, and that all their valuables had been 
parted with to support the common cause. 
Those ‘damask napkins,” that ‘ beautiful 
service,” and, above all, that “huge silver 
goblet,” certainly look suspicious, and sug- 
gest the doubt whether, to some extent at 
least, our ancient sympathy for the weaker 
party was not wasted; but the recipe for 
mint-julep is worth preserving, and so we 
print it. JoserpH Lemur. CHESTER. 








The History of the County of Monaghan. By 
Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., &c., &e. 
(Pickering. ) 


Mr. Suirtey’s history is gleaned from many 
and varied sources, the reference to the 
authorities being always given. Its great 
value consists in the care with which what- 
ever of interest was anywhere accessible has 
been collected. The freshness of the pedi- 
grees, and the accuracy of the inscriptions 
from sepulchral monuments, will render the 
book indispensable in all libraries. Mr. 
Shirley shows that, in the belief of all 
careful antiquaries, Ireland was a highly 
civilised country in early times ; but, as the 
classic regions of Greece and Rome fell be- 
fore the advancing barbarism of the North, 
so likewise in the eighth and ninth centuries 
Ireland was laid prostrate by the heathen 
Oostmen and Danes. 

Some of the early customs recorded in these 
pages are not unworthy of notice. In Oriel, 
for instance, which was a favoured place, 
the inhabitants are bound only to three 
fortnights’ attendance in the hostings of the 
Monarch of all Ireland, and that neither in 
springtime nor autumn. They are only 
bound to pay one-seventh of the value of 
any trespass they commit; they pay not 
for theft if the thief denies on oath. 
Their hostages are not kept in chains, 
but are only bound by word under 
their own king’s hand. They are en- 
titled to a third of all the profits of the 
Monarch of all Ireland. And the seat of 
the King of Oriel shall be near the seat of 
the Monarch of all Ireland at Teltown, in 
Meath, and at Usny Hill, in Westmeath, 
and at the great feast on November 1; and 
the length of the distance of his seat shall 
be only so far that his sword may reach to 
the monarch’s arm. The same privileges 
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which the King of Oriel is entitled to from 
the monarch, his queen is entitled to with 
respect to the Queen of all Ireland at Tara. 
The King of Oriel was entitled to receive 
from the Monarch of all Ireland a free “ hos- 
tageship”’ for his hostages (p. 11), and a 
full recognition of them by the King of 
Tara; and that they be clad and fed by him, 
and that they be in the monarch’s confidence. 
Here is the reward of the King of Dartrey 
which he receives at the hand of the 
Monarch of all Ireland (note, p. 11) :— 
« Entitled is the King of Dartrey of valour 

To four bondsmen of great labour, 

Four swords, hard in battle, 

Four steeds, four golden shields.” 
And thus the King of Farney :— 

‘* Entitled is the King of Farney the fair 

To six beautiful drinking-horns of ale, 

Six shields, six curved swords, 

Six fair women, and six chess-boards.” 
The King of Fermanagh gets five ships, and 
the King of Ross six purple cloaks and six 
blue cloaks inter alia. Other kings get 
somewhat similar presents from the King of 
Ireland, but it is hard to distinguish which 
is the more valuable, and to note the honours 
of service; the descendants of the Colla- 
Meann were the king’s champions, and as 
such had their reward. 

To come to more recent times, at page 79 
is the account of the attendance of the 
McMahons at Drogheda on May 3, 1589, 
when the Lord Deputy and Council of 
Ireland informed the Privy Council of 
England that McMahon (that is, Sir Ross 
McMahon, who had taken in marriage the 
daughter of Turlough Lynagh O’Neill, and 
was the last McMahon that died a natural 
death) had made his submission, and had 
yielded to put in two of his best and dearest 
men as pledges, both for his loyalty and good 
demeanour hereafter, for a fine to Her 
Majesty, and also to abide such order for 
restitution of stealths and harms done upon 
the subjects as commissioners shall lay down. 
They hope better of his conformity here- 
after because he has yielded to accept of the 
appointment of a sheriff into his country. 
McMahon survived the meeting but a short 
time. On his death he should have been 
succeeded by his brother, Hugh Roe 
McMahon, according to the terms of the 
patent which had been granted to Ross 
with remainder to Hugh Roe and Brian. 
Fitzwilliam, the Lord Deputy, writes to 
Burghley :— 

“While I was at Galway, McMahon, who had 
surrendered and held that country by Her 
Majesty’s letters patent, died, his two brethren, 
Hugh Roe and Brian McMahon, being in remainder 
after him; and at my return to Dublin I found 
Hugh Roe there to crave the benefit of Her Ma- 
jesty’s said letters patent, his other brother being 
prisoner in Dublin Castle; and within few days 
after I procured three other, each of whom looked 
to have been McMahon, to come thither, having 
good hope to have divided the whole among those 
four, which would have been the only best course 
for Her Majesty’s service and the quiet of the 
borders. I thought at the first that he who held 
by Her Majesty’s letters patent would have been 
the ‘ hardliest ’ drawn to that division; but, upon 
matter which I and the council charged against 
him, done in his brother's time, we made him see, 
or at least to think, that his state was worst, 
whereupon he grew to be contented with that 
course of the division; and, although we spent 





much time with them, the rest would every one 
of them be McMahon, or remain as they were. 
Whereupon, finding them so obstinate, and blind 
from the sight of their own good, I settled him 
that held as before, and have sent with him, upon 
his suit, 400 foot-soldiers and forty horse-soldiers 
for his assistance for a time, because one of the 
others, called Brian McHugh Oge, had made him- 
self McMahon by the custom of the country, and 
held together 500 or 600 men for his strength.” 


Sir George Carew says on August 25, 1589, 
that Brian McMahon has left the country, and 
gone to O’Rourke, and the Queen’s forces 
have returned. 

On November 19, 1589, the Lords of the 

Council in England wrote to the Lord- 
Deputy Fitzwilliam— 
“that Her Majesty’s pleasure is that, although 
perhaps McMahon may be charged with some 
such march offences as are over-ordinarily com- 
mitted in Ireland, especially in those countries 
where no established justice is planted, that you 
shall not only forbear to proceed to bring him to 
any trial until She may be further informed from you 
of such mattersas he standeth justly charged withal, 
but also to see the country kept in quiet, and to for- 
bear to erect and substitute any other in his place 
as McMahon, for that Her Highness hath been in- 
formed that you should have some meaning to 
raise up Brian Mac Hugh Oge, being known to be 
an evil affected member and one that hath com- 
mitted divers outrages upon Her loving subjects 
there, and hath raised 700 evil-disposed persons to 
assist him in his disloyal purpose of seeking to 
gain the lordship by force, and hath taken the 
Ward of Cloynis belonging to Henry Duke by 
treachery, and hath razed the Abbey being Her 
Majesty's inheritance, and killed certain soldiers 
whom you lately sent for the placing of the 
McMahon that now is.” 


This despatch was signed by twelve of the 
Council, including Burghley and Walsyng- 
ham. After a delay of three months the 
Lord Deputy replied that Brian Mac Hugh 
Oge was an unfit man to be raised to that 
dignity for the respect mentioned by their 
lordships, and protests that he never had any 
liking to the man. He adds :— 


‘¢ Some have indeed attempted me with large offers 
for him, but as I never benefited myself by the 
admission of him that is now in durance, so did I 
mean to convert his fall wholly to the profit of Her 
Majesty and the good of this state, nothing regard- 
ing my own private. The matters that MacMahon 
is justly to be charged with I send hereinclosed, 
as your Lordships write it is Her Majesty's plea- 
sure I should do, but they are so far beyond the 
degree of march offences as to bring that whole 
country into Her Majesty’s absolute disposition, 
for the tanistry being extinguished upon surrender 
and the lands resumed to be holden of Her Majesty 
in state of inheritance, the same escheat to Her 
Majesty by these his offences, as well from all 
other that were to have the benefit of that inheri- 
tance as from himself. Hereof there seemed unto 
me an occasion well offered to reduce that seignory 
of McMahon from one man’s commandry, who like 
others of his sort would covenant much and per- 
form nothing more than can be gotten by strong 
hand, into a partition between three of the ablest 
of the McMahons, and most interested in the 
country, every one of them being an ancient 
enemy to the other, and this Brian Mac Hugh 
Oge is one of them.” 


After divers delays and accusations, Fitz- 
william wrote to Burghley, on September 
24, 1590, that he hopes to succeed in the 
matter he has in hand with the McMahons 
at Monaghan, whither he takes his journey 
to-morrow. And again on October 12, he 
wrote that McMahon was executed at Mona- 





ghan by the course of Her Majesty’s laws, 
The Earl of Tirone complained that McMahon 
was executed as a traitor for distraining for 
his right according to custom; while Sir 
George Carew expressed his contentment, 
as ‘‘the land now escheated to the Queen 
by the attainder of Hugh Roe McMahon, 
chief of his name, is a great country, neigh- 
bouring to the English Pale, and the benefit 
that the Pale will receive is very apparent, 
for the land being divided into small lord- 
ships, the McMahons will be less able to do 
mischief.”” Mr. Shirley remarks (at page 81) 
that it is but too evident that Fitzwilliam 
was not over-scrupulons in the means which 
he took to accomplish bis favourite policy of 
weakening the power of the great native 
chiefs of Ireland by dividing their lands ; and 
says Hugh Roe had an undoubted claim to 
his brother’s possessions, which Fitzwilliam 
at first artfully endeavoured to deprive him 
of, and when defeated in that attempt he took 
advantage of the first plausible excuse for 
putting him on his trial for high treason, 
and, on his conviction and execution, appro- 
priating his country to the Queen, and so 
terminating the dynasty of a powerful 
chieftain. It may be remarked that this 
favourite policy was much followed by Fitz- 
william’s predecessors as also by his suc- 
cessors. 

We must likewise call attention (p. 168) to 
the curious relic connected with Clones. It 
is a very ancient Latin copy of the Gospels, 
in a case or shrine, called the ‘“‘ Domnach 
Airgid.”” It belonged to St. Patrick, and 
when he set Saint MacCarthen over the see 
of Clogher as the first bishop, he presented 
it to him with his pastoral staff. Much in- 
teresting matter is given concerning this 
relic or shrine, with some good engravings of 
its pattern. The inscriptions on the external 
case leave no doubt that the “‘ Domnach”’ be- 
longed to the monastery of Clones or see of 
Clogher. At page 322 is an engraving of 
the round tower of Clones and of a curious 
coped tomb. 

The work contains many interesting 
particulars relative to Walter Earl of 
Essex, who died at Dublin in September 


| 1576, and at page 64 gives his touching 
| letter to Queen Elizabeth when he knew 


that death was very near. There are abun- 

dant details as to the rebellion of 1641, and 

much interesting ecclesiastical information, 
H. C. Haminron. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Lady of the Aroostook. 
Howells. (Triibner & Co.) 

Rhona. By Mrs. Forrester. In Three 
Volumes. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Won by Waiting. By Edna Lyall. 
tingham & Co.) 


In accidentally turning over the Chicago 
Tribune of March 15, we came across @ 

correspondent who, adoring in Mr. Howells 
“ the most fascinating of novelists,’ contrives 
to pay him a curiously circumstantial com- 
pliment. It seems that her brother, relying 
upon the realistic fidelity of the author of 
A Chance Acquaintance, resolved to spend 
his honeymoon at Quebec, and in the very 
boarding-house patronised by Kitty and her 
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cousins. He readily identified the premises, 
but was disgusted to find that another en- 
thusiastic couple had got the start of him, 
and were already ensconced in the apartments 
“alive with the memories of a charming 
woman.” It would be as ungracious for us 
as for Mr. Howells or the boarding-houses 
to deprecate such ingenious criticism, since 
it offers us a useful hint. The truth is that 
Mr. Howells’ studied backgrounds are too 
rich in those petty details which tend rather 
to identification than to edification, which 
burden without enhancing the ideal picture. 
After all, his mission lies in a corrupt 
following of Dr. Wendell Holmes rather 
than of Zola or Balzac, but, unfortunately, 
the “Professor”? does not bear imitation. 
We felt a lively if morbid interest in all those 
physiological, psychological, and metaphy- 
sical vagaries playing roundsimple characters 
in an everyday story, but we awake in alarm 
to find that literary permanency has been 
voted to the guileless country girl, badgered, 
bullied, analysed, and at last enslaved by the 
inexorable Lunacy Commissioner. The latter 
véle is here taken by a very overbearing 
young Bostonian, who with his over-refined 
friend, a rough and genial skipper, and a 
young inebriate of quality, suddenly find 
themselves joint guardians of a charming 
“schoolmarm”’ during the voyage from 
Boston to Venice. The chivalrous compact 
by which she, the only woman on board, is 


never allowed to guess that her position is . 


at all delicate or anomalous, is a felicitous 
idea which Mr. Howells has failed to make 
much of. Indeed, the domes of St. Mark are 
not more welcome to the poor “ Lady of the 
Aroostook’? than to the reader, who by this 
time is equally glad to exchange the Bos- 
tonian’s peevish temper and impertinent 
lectures for a too brief acquaintance with 
Lydia’s relations. They are original charac- 
ters, drawn with rare force and humour: 
the uncle, a courtly old Englishman with a 
morbid admiration for Yankees and their 
slang, of which he is compiling a Handbook ; 
the aunt, an American wearing herself out 
in the effort to be more British than the 
Britishers—more prudish, more conven- 
tional, more exclusive, more wooden. 
But this is not the imitation of sincerest 
flattery but of sincerest hatred. In revenge 
for the grievous snubs and puttings-down 
she suffered at the hands of European 
Philistines in her wild days, she has now 
turned the flank of the detested enemy by 
showing them that a daughter of Columbia 
can out-manoeuvre them on their own 
dismal field. This strangely assorted pair 
are alone enough to float a still heavier 
freight than that of the Aroostook, and even 
to wash down a still feebler and more com- 
monplace dénouement. 

“You shouldn’t read immoral books, my 
dear.” Let not Mrs. Forrester’s admirers 
start and tremble for her reputation. She 
is neither inconsistent, nor inadvertent, nor 
cynical, nor suicidally disinterested. It is 
only our very old acquaintance “ the 
Colonel” softly reproving our other old 
friend the rich, young, fast, but virtuous 
“Widow” in her secret boudoir at 11.45 
P.M. over the cigarettes and brandy-and- 
Soda, and she has merely quoted a hackneyed 





man’s ungenteel text somehow spoils the taste 
of all the simpering sermonettes with which 
Mrs. Forrester never fails to sandwich her 
more repulsive episodes. Rhona is not more 
or less detestable than its class, and has at 
least some outward merits. Mrs. Forrester 
uses no coarse or improper expressions ; her 
English is facile and correct; her French, 
if faulty, at least sparing. Provoking as 
it is, one cannot help admiring her ma- 
ternal partiality for her brood. Each of 
her puppets, after receiving a fresh coat- 
ing of blackest infamy, is taken gently 
to her bosom for a few words of in- 
dulgent pardon or audacious excuse, 
After all, this is only one more of those mon- 
strous caricatures of high life: too coarse 
in tone for the decent ; too prudish in ex- 
pression for the prurient reader; too dreary 
almost in their foolish unreality even for 
the taste to which they appeal. That 
taste which creates the effectual demand 
for such commodities as Rhona has ap- 
parently—like the Tichborne mania—some 
secret relation to the popular view of the 
British Constitution : the aristocratic loyalty 
to fine titles and big fortunes being nicely 
balanced by the democratic craving to de- 
grade them to the lowest level of proletarian 
morals and manners. As might be expected, 
Mrs. Forrester, while she travesties the 
drawing-room, is thoroughly at home in the 
basement—among what she superbly calls 
“the individuals who serve in a menial 
capacity.” Here her observation is keen 
and her humour genuine—as, for instance, 
when Lady Caprice worries her maid till 
“the resentful damsel resolves that as soon 
as she can give warning with the greatest 
convenience to herself and the greatest in- 
convenience to her ladyship, she will do so.” 
If only Mrs. Forrester would lay her next 
scene in the place whence she derives her 
action and manners, she could give us a 
really bright and clever romance of life below 
stairs. Meanwhile it would be amusing if 
some still-room Sappho should arise and re- 
taliate upon the lady novelists by model- 
ling her cooks and butlers upon real ladies 
and gentlemen. 

Won by Waiting is the conventional pub- 
lisher’s title of a good little story, so sin- 
cerely, patiently, and simply told that it is 
hard to grumble at its want of literary ease 
and experience. It is hardly the worse for 
being written with a moral, or even reli- 
gious, purpose, though the Nemesis in the 
dénouement strikes us as almost pagan in its 
severity. The Dean was no doubt to blame 
in neglecting his family and cathedral for 
his astronomical pursuits—and also, we may 
add, for imprudently building a vast obser- 
vatory on the deanery roof; but when it is 
struck by lightning, and he and his re- 
fractors come crashing through the floors, 
we cannot but feel that this is more than the 
irony of fate. We meet with a few other errors 
of judgment, and several dull pages, but they 
are redeemed by many clever home scenes. 
The Dean’s daughters are perfectly real 
characters—the learned Cornelia especially — 
the little impulsive French heroine, who en- 
dures their cold hospitality and at last wins 
their affection, is thoroughly charming ; 
while throughout the book there runs a 


aphorism from Fielding. Still, the Guards- | golden thread of pure brotherly and sisterly 





love, which pleasantly reminds us that, in 
spite of Mrs. Forrester, the making and 
marring of marriage is not after all the sum 
total of real life. E. PURCELL. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


International Copyright, considered in some of 
its Relations to Ethics and Political Economy. 
By G. H. Putnam. (New York: Putnams.) 
While the question of International Oopyright 
with the United States seems to be sdeubetleg 
in this country, and was but lightly touched by 
the recent Royal Commission, it is evidently 
rising into increased prominence on the further 
side of the Atlantic. This pamphlet consists of 
an address delivered before the New York Free 
Trade Club, and is published as one of the series 
of cheap ‘‘ Economic Monographs” inaugurated 
by Mr. David Wells. It does not signalise the 
conversion of an enemy, like the work recently 
issued by Messrs. Harper, for the publishing firm 
of Putnams have always been conspicuous for 
maintaining the just rights of British authors. 
As early as 1840 Mr. G. P. Putnam wrote 
An Argument in behalf of International Copy- 
right, the first work on the subject that ap- 
peared in America; and three years later obtained 
the signatures of ninety-seven persons interested 
in the publishing trade to a petition to Congress 
in the same sense. The character of the present 
pamphlet is sufficiently indicated by its title. It is 
full of much interesting information; the argu- 
ments are well arranged, and the style lucid. The 
chief peculiarity of the writer’s proposals is that, 
while freely granting the principle of internationai 
copyright, he would humour the protectionist 
spirit of his fellow- publishers by compelling 
British authors to have their American elitions 
printed and bound in that country for a limited 
term of years. The general weight, however, of 
his arguments is entirely against such an irritat- 
ing measure of restriction. We may add that 
Mr. Putnam appears to have been advised that 
the principle determined by the House of Lords 
in the case of Routledge v. Low, by which a tem- 
porary sojourn in Canada was held to confer 
copyright in this country, has been since in some 
way nullified. This advice is erroneous. <A 
“Canada copyright” is still valid. 


Reciprocity. By Sir Louis Mallet, C.B. Printed 
for the Cobden Club. (Casseli, Petter and Galpin.) 
Sir Louis Mallet is an expert of distinction in 
economic dialectics, and has the free-trade contro- 
versy at his fingers’ ends, yet he owns that he is 
somewhat embarrassed how to reply, as the com- 
mittee of the Cobden Club had requested him, to 
the cry for reciprocity. It is not easy to answer 
a person until he has said something to reply to, 
and the advocates of reciprocity only complain of 
‘ one-sided ” free trade, which the free-trader de- 
plores as much as they do, but do not say what 
remedy they would apply. They do not, avowedly 
at least, question the advantage of pure free trade 
on both sides, abroad and at home, or of our buy- 
ing from foreigners, if foreigners will only buy 
from us in return. But as we cannot buy our im- 
ports without selling exports, it is plain that 
foreigners do buy from us in return, and that as 
soon as our goods cease to be sold in — 
markets we shall cease to buy in them. If t 
object of reciprocity be to get a market abroad for 
our goods, Sir Louis Mallet shows that we make 
the nearest approach we can to it by free importa- 
tion. Just in proportion as we excluded imports 
by duties, we should close a market for the 
exports with which they are bought. For this 
reason the notion which some free-traders, adverse 
to commercial treaties, embody in the maxim 
“ Take care of your imports, and your exports will 
take care of themselves,” isnot much more rational 
than that which takes Reciprocity for its motto. 
The only way in which we can take care of our im- 
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orts is by finding markets for exports, and 
et th duties on our exports diminish our im- 
ports. With some of the advocates of reciprocity, 
the notion seems to be that we ought to submit 
to temporary loss for permanent gain, and to stop 
for a time buying foreign goods duty-free in order 
to force foreigners to come round to reciprocal free 
importation. It is wnry necessary to say that 
such a proceeding would be suicidal, and that it 
would strengthen the hands of protectionists 
throughout the world that England should go 
back to their system for a moment. The won- 
derful thing is that the present time should be 
chosen to cs, the experiment. Reciprocity 
is supposed to have in view the relief of the pre- 
sent depression. It would never have been heard 
of but for that depression. And it surely would 
be an odd thing because we are suffering tem- 
porary loss to incur a further temporary loss to 
repair it. 

Shakspere’s Hamlet : the First Quarto, 1603, a 
Facsimile in Photo-Lithography. By William 
Griggs, with Forewords by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 
(London: Publisht by W. Griggs, Hanover Street, 
Peckham.) This is the first of the facsimiles of 
the Shakspere quartos which Mr. Griggs has pro- 
mised to produce, They will number in all thirty- 
five or thirty-six. Thus the most precious Shak- 
spere treasures of our great libraries will be handed 
over to workers everywhere—the facsimiles being 
for working purposes equal to the originals—at a 
cost which is really inconsiderable in proportion 
to the value of these texts. The facsimiles are not 
on a reduced scale, A photographic reproduction 
of the First Folio was made not long since in oc- 
tavo size, the result being that no one valuing his 
eyesight would look at the book, and that the type 
in many cases became so blurred or confused as to 
be almost unreadable. Mr. Griggs’s facsimiles, 
like Mr. Staunton’s Much Ado about Nothing, 
follow the original in every particular except 
in imitating the old paper. Rules are drawn so 
as to enclose the text, and without the rules are 
given, on the one side, the numbering of scenes and 
lines ; on the other, references by number to the 
act, scene, and line numbers of the Globe edition, 
Quarto lines differing from the Globe ones being 
daggered, Quarto lines not found in the Globe 
being starred. Mr. Furnivall’s Forewords are 
chiefly interesting as containing some sceptical 
criticism on the theory of a supposed relation be- 
tween Der bestrafte Briidermord and the old 
Hamlet, This facsimile is dedicated to the Duke 
of Devonshire, who generously lent his precious 
original. Mr. Griggs ought to have placed the 
date 1879 on his first title-page. 


Illustrated History of Ancient Literature, Orien- 
tal and Classical. By J. D. Quackenbos, (New 
York: Harper; London: Sampson Low and Co.) 
The conception of this book is a good one, and on 
the whole it has been well carried out. Specimens 
are given of the literature of India, Persia, China, 
Judah, Assyria and Babylonia, Phoenicia, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, the literature of the two last 
countries naturally occupying the larger part of 
the volume. The specimens are for the most part 
well chosen, though the authorities from which 
they are taken are not always of the first rank, 
and the translations not always of equal merit. 
They are accompanied by an explanatory and his- 
torical text, which gives the chief facts required 
by the general reader as to the literary history of 
the ancient nations of East and West. There are 
two or three useful maps appended to the work, 
but the “ illustrations ” were as well away. The 
very ideal picture of the “Grove of Academus,” 
for instance, places two tall palm-trees in the fore- 
ground! It need, perhaps, hardly be said that no 
shadow of doubt of Homer's age or personality 
seems ever to have crossed the author's mind. 


Stray Thoughts from the Note-Books of Row- 
land Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
(C. Kegan Pauland Co.) Dr. Rowland Williams 
was 4 man who, with all his faults, left a strong 





impress of his personality upon his age, and his 
ng Stray Thoughts” will, therefore, find a ready 
welcome among a large class of readers. His 
learning did not interfere with a very self-willed 
originality, and the curious doctrinal position 
which he occupied is well illustrated in the little 
volume before us. Most of the burning questions 
of theology are touched upon in it, and handled in 
the free but reverent spirit that characterised 
the wellnigh extinct school of “ Broad Church ” 
English divines. 


The History of Antiquity. From the German 
of Prof. Max Duncker. By Evelyn Abbott. 
Vol. II. (R. Bentley and Son.) The second volume 
of Prof. Max Duncker’s History will be found as 
interesting and instructive as the first. The rise 
and early fortunes of Assyria, the history of Israel 
and Phoenicia, and the influence of Phoenician 
traders upon the culture and civilisation of Greece, 
are all passed in review. The interest of the work 
never flags for one moment. Learning and 
novelty of view are combined with sound method 
and easy treatment. The present volume will be 
particularly welcome to those who are looking for 
a systematic account of the latest researches into 
the relations of Phoenicia and Greece and the 
origin of Greek art. Prof. Max Duncker is abreast 
of the most recent discoveries, and there are few 
who will not find something to learn in almost 
every page of his book, 


From a Quiet Place. Some Discourses by the 
Author of “The Recreations of a Country Par- 
son.” (Longmans.) The line that divides the 
Sabbath moralisings of A. K. H. B. from those of 
the week-day is a slight one and often over- 
passed. Both in the Sermons and in the Essays 
there is the same kindliness of heart and the same 
cong negy of language; home-truths are told, 

ut not in homely fashion, and either age or 
use seems to have somewhat blunted the edge of 
our old friend's wit. There are, indeed, not a few 
signs that he is sinking into his anecdotage and 
that words, which have so long been his play- 
fellows, are now becoming his masters, Surely 
such a passage as this is the merest twaddle :—— 
“You go into business where talent and industry 
may make sure, unless in very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, of decent success; but Providence 
fixes who shall make four hundred thousand a 
year.” One is tempted to remark that if Pro- 
vidence takes no interest in smaller incomes, its 
sphere of operations must be very limited. It is 
only fair to add that there are better things than 
this in the book. The sermon entitled “ Un- 
reasonable Men” is a good-tempered rebuke 
administered to the fussy people who in every 
congregation want their own crotchets carried 
out ;” “‘ What we are to do” gives counsel in a 
practical and telling way; and the lessons of 
“Sodom and Gomorrah” are enforced with not 
a little freshness and power. We can quite 
believe that A. K. H. B. exerts much beneticial 
influence over his listeners; and there are many 
outside the “quiet place” where he ministers 
who may derive pleasure and profit from his dis- 
courses, 


Heroes of the Mission Field. By the Right Rev. 
W. Pakenham Walsh, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) The biographical 
sketches comprised in this volume have been 
made for a definite purpose—namely, to show the 
continuity of missionary work in the Christian 
Church and thus to correct the popular notion 
that the spread of the gospel in distant lands 
belongs exclusively to the earliest and latest ages 
of the faith. With St. Martin of Tours, St. 
Patrick, St. Augustine, St. Boniface, Francis 
Xavier, and Christian Frederic Schwartz most 
persons are familiar, at any rate by name; but the 
labours of Anschar, the Apostle of the North, 
Adalbert, missionary and martyr among the Scla- 
vonians, and Eliot and Egede, who respectively 
carried the gospel to the Greenlanders and the Red 
Indians, are known to comparatively few. Ray- 








mond Lull is perhaps occasionally remembered gs 
a somewhat mystical philosopher, but his really 
grand exertions to spread light in an age of sur. 
passing darkness have been almost entirely for. 
gotten. Yet, as Bishop Walsh says, 

“He realised with wonderful forecast some of the 
great necessities of the missionary enterprise, and 
more especially of linguistic culture. He consecrated 
his science and himself tothe service of religion. He 
was the pioneer in far distant times of the Moffatts 
and Livingstones and Krapfs who im our own day 
have lived and died for Africa.” 

There is much that is interesting in this volume, 
and it deserves special commendation for its 
avoidance of high-flown language and exa 
rated sentiment. The author is content to 
the claim of his missionaries to the title of heroes 
upon solid and substantial facts. 


The Pleasures and Profits of our Little Poultry 
Farm. (Chapman and Hall.) The title of this 
little book scarcely does justice to its contents, 
It is far from belonging to that feeble class of 
literature which oat to mislead the simple 
into impossible hopes by a series of sordid caleu- 
lations. It may rather be described as an idyllic 
picture of rural life, drawn with all the freshness 
of a lover of nature, but yet not without consider- 
able literary skill. Fowis, indeed, of many breeds 
are referred to, and tables of profit and loss are 
given for those who can understand them ; but 
the real charm of the work consists in its delicate 
analysis of the pleasures that may be enjoyed ina 
wayside cottage. In conjunction with certain 
other books which have appeared very recently, it 
may be taken as representing a sort of reaction 
against the modern predominance of town life and 
urban sympathies. Our forefathers, whether rich 
or poor, always looked forward to ending their days 
in a quiet country home. Poultry, we know, like 
flowers, will live and apparently thrive in the streets 
of the metropolis. But the merit of these pages is 
to associate them with the simple surroundings of 
a cottage, where they occupy a more natural place 
by the side of beehives, a kitchen garden, an 
orchard, and a modest hay-field. 


The Kabul Insurrection ef 1841-42. By Sir 
Vincent Eyre. Edited by Colonel Malleson. 
(Allen.) To the present generation both the title 
of this book and the name of its author may seem 
to require a few words of introduction. The title 
is meant to express that disastrous series of events 
in the course of what we must now call the First 
Afghan War which began with the assassination 
of Sir Alexander Burnes and terminated with the 
annihilation of the British army in the retreat to 
Jellalabad. The author, then a subaltern in the 
Bengal artillery, after experiencing all the horrors 
of that calamitous period, was ceded as a hostage 
into the hands of the Afghans a few days before 
the closing catastrophe. His name has sinee 
become famous throughout India by his relief of 
Arrah in the early days of the Mutiny of 1857. 
More recently, he has honoured himself as a resident 
at Rome in taking the lead in the tribute paid to 
the memory of the poet Keats. The present 
volume is an opportune republication of a narra- 
tive which ke originally wrote to while away the 
tedium of his Afghan captivity. It was the first 
detailed account that the British public received 
of the military operations which it describes, for 
the MS. was secretly conveyed piecemeal to the 
camp of General Pollock. It now reappears 
with little change, but with the orthography 
revised by Colonel Malleson, the recognised heir 
of Sir John Kaye in the capacity of literary pea- 
man to the Indian army. As an authentic story 
of political ignorance and military blundering, it 
may be earnestly recommended to the attention 
of all those who are disposed to declare offensive 
war with a light heart. 

Constantinople: a Sketch of its History, by W. J. 
Brodribb and W. Besant (Seeley), is an epitome 
of the annals of that city, and in particular of 
Byzantine history, so far as that history relates to 
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or is connected with the capital; and as Constan- 
tinople was the focus of Eastern history during 
the Middle Ages, it is only the parts which relate 
to outlying provinces that are altogether passed 
over. The story is such as cannot easily be ren- 
dered dull; but in compressing the facts of his- 
tory there is always a risk of falling into the style 
of an analysis, and it is the merit of this book to 
have avoided this danger. The narrative is plea- 
sant and readable throughout ; and though we can 
hardly call it brilliant, yet it is well arranged and 
instructive. The sketch of the reign of Justinian 
is especially interesting. We miss, however, a 
detailed description of Constantinople itself. That 
of Gibbon, indeed, is given, as well as Benjamin of 
Tudela’s account of it at the time of his visit, and 
there is a chapter headed “The City and its 
People,” and a small map; but the reader will 
look in vain for a notice of several spots of con- 
siderable importance to its history. e regret to 
see that religious acrimony can be imported even 
into a subject like this, Such remarks as “ If we 
imagine what London would be were all her 
clergy Ritualists and all her laity under their con- 
trol, we may realise what Constantinople was in 
the time of Leo,” are hardly justifiable, and cer- 
tainly superfluous. 


Mr. C. E, Austin, the author of an essay en- 
titled Undeveloped Resources of Turkey in Asia 
(Ridgway), isa civil engineer,who has had the super- 
intendence of some public works in Asia Minor, and 
has made many journeys in that country during 
the last twenty years. His main object is to urge 
the appointment of a commission by the Govern- 
ment of Turkey and its bondholders conjointly, 
in order to carry out a number of internal im- 
provements, such as fixing the boundaries of land, 
assessing the value of properties, and altering the 
system of taxation. Many other beneficial mea- 
sures are suggested, such as the establishment of 
lending banks, the formation of reservoirs for 
storing surplus water, and the maintenance of 
roads by the neighbouring proprietors—all of them 
excellent proposals, but such as could only be 
carried out by a vigorous and thoroughly honest 
Government, with trustworthy agents. The sug- 
gestions about railways are more promising, be- 
cause the construction of them would not depend 
on native officials, or on the consent of the popu- 
lation ; but any considerable return on them must 
depend on the development of the country ; 
and if a present bondholder were to hope for 
financial benefit from any of these causes, we are 
afraid he would be painfully disappointed. We 
should remark that Mr. Austin is a sincere believer 
in Midhat Pasha and his Constitution. The essay 
contains some valuable information about the 
mineral wealth of the country; but the Intro- 
duction is the oddest jumble of superficial notices 
of the state of the country and the habits of the 
ens combined with hints to travellers. 

he writer does not increase our confidence in his 
historical knowledge by telling us that the Bul- 
garians migrated from Turkestan in the twelfth 
century, whereas their powerful monarchy was 
the great European rival of the Byzantine Em- 
pire from the eighth to the tenth centuries; and 
a8 to his hints on travelling, we hope no friends of 
ours who respect their own comfort will avail 
hemselves of them. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


We are glad to hear that some public-spirited 
man, whose name is at present concealed, but who 
believes in the endowment of research, has under- 
taken to endow the Chair of History at Cam- 
bridge with an additional moderate sum for the 
Next three years, in the hope that the Commis- 
Sioners will then provide a fitting income for the 
professor, The Syndicate of the Pitt Press did 
the like good work for the past three years, and 
enabled Prof. Seeley to bring out his Life and 
Times of Stein. We only hope that the next 





three years may witness the production by him of 
another book of the same worth. 

WE understand that Mr. Talboys Wheeler has 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
a History of India, on which he has long been 
engaged. Mr. Wheeler is generally acknowledged 
to be one of the first authorities on this subject, 
and his book, which will be in a single crown oc- 
tavo volume, with appropriate maps, will no 
doubt be welcome alike to students and to general 
readers. 


Mr. Lewis WINGFIELD, the author of Lady 
Grizel, is bringing out an historical romance, My 
Lords of Strogne. The scene is laid in Ireland, 
and the work will show considerable research in 
the chronicles of the interesting period between 
the Convention and the Union, unaffected by 
political proclivities. 

THE article in the current number of the New 
Quarterly Magazine which discusses the measures 
that have resulted in the present Zulu War is 
understood to be written by Lord Blachford. 


WE understand that the next number of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine will contain an article on 
Jénnina, in Epirus, which will come opportunely 
after the recent discussion of the Greek frontier 
question in the House of Commons, and while 
negotiations are pending between Greece and 
Turkey. The writer gives a brief history of the 
city, and endeavours to show what claims the 
Greeks have to its inclusion within their new 
frontier. The number will deal more than is 
usual with matters of present interest, including 
papers on the “Chances of English Opera,” on 
“‘Charity Organisation,” on ‘Prof. Seeley’s Life 
of Stein,” &e. 

THE town of Cannes has awarded the first prize 
in the poetical tournament lately held in celebra- 
tion of the Brougham Centenary to Mr. Bona- 
parte Wyse, the author of Parpatoun Blu, Sep- 
tentrion, and other works in the Provengal. The 
prize consisted of a golden olive-branch valued at 
some 800 fr. 


Count Uco Batzant, Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts in the Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele at 
Rome, and Signor Ignazio Giorgi have almost 
passed through the press the first volume of the 
Regesto di Farfa, which will appear under the 
auspices of the recently founded Societa Romana 
di Storia Patria. Farfa is the name of a mon- 
astery near Rome. Its chartulary is one of 
the most ancient in Italy, and contains about 
1,300 documents, dating from the eighth to 
the eleventh century, the greater number of 
which have never yet been published. Count 
Balzani, who is on a visit to England, is now 
engaged on an examination of the documents in the 
Record Office which treat of the relations between 
England and Rome during the thirteenth century. 


WE understand that the Life of Machiavelli, by 
Signor Oreste Tommasini, of Rome, which gained 
the prize offered by the Municipality of Florence 
at the recent centenary of Machiavelli, is on the 
point of publication. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT announce for 
appearance in May Round the World in Six 
Months, by Lieut.-Colonel E. 8. Bridges, Grena- 
dier Guards, in one volume ; Holidays in Eastern 
France, by M. Betham-Edwards; and Genista, a 
new novel by Mrs. Randolph. 


Quiet War Scenes: Poems and Translations, by 
James Baker, will be published next week by 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS AND Nore@arte will publish 
in a few weeks an Optical Treatise by Dr. Collyns- 
Simon, who is well known both in England and 
on the Continent for his appreciative works on 
the Berkeleian Philosophy. In the forthcoming 
treatise he professes to have discovered that Light 
is equally distributed throughout the Solar Sys- 
tem, and that the Law of the Inverse Squares, at 
least as regards Light, has no foundation in 





Nature. At the same time he offers a prize of 
fifty guineas in connexion with the subject. 


Tue death is announced of Alexander Maclagan, 
the popular Scottish writer of songs and ballads, at 
the age of sixty-eight. Among his best-known works 
were his Ragged and Industrial School Rhymes, 
Balmoral, and Lays of the Highlands, and his 
Crimean songs. Prof. Wilson and the Ettrick 
Shepherd, Allan Cunningham, Lords Jeffrey and 
Cockburn, and Dr. Guthrie were among his per- 
sonal friends. 


Mr. Morray’s list of forthcoming works in- 
cludes :— The Life of Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Oxford and Winchester, by the 
Rey. A. R. Ashwell; Word, Work, and Will, 
collected papers by the Archbishop of York; The 
River of Golden Sand, a narrative of a journey 
through China to Burmah, by Capt. W. Gill, R.E. ; 
The Life of Jonathan Swift ; A History of Ancient 
Geography, by E. H. Bunbury ; The Greek Verb, 
its Structure and Development, by G. Curtius, 
translated by A. 8. Wilkins and E. B, England; 
and the second volume of the Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Antiquities, edited by Dr. Wm. Smith and 
the Rev. Prof. Cheetham. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND F ARRAN are preparing 
for publication, early in July, a story for children, 
entitled Little Margaret's Ride to the Isle of 
Wight: or, the Wonderful Rocking Horse, by 
Mrs. Frederick Brown, with eight full-page 
coloured illustrations by her sister, Helen 38. 
Tatham. 

Pror. Pavut Meyer's edition of the two 
Debates between the French and English Heralds 
on the merits of their respective countries has 
just been issued by the Early French Text 
Society. The French Debate is printed from 
MSS., and dates about 1456; the English one is 
from its author, John Coke's, black-letter print of 
1550; and very interesting both are. Prof. 
Meyer has edited the texts admirably, and has 
ferreted out all the sources of John Coke’s state- 
ments, and pointed out his mistakes. No English 
editor could have turned out the work better. 
Though Prof. Meyer has done all the editorial 
work of the volume, he has gracefully put for- 
ward his dead friend M. Pannier—who just began 
the text—before himself, and has written a very 
retty memoir of him in the Preface. In the 
belie? that many English antiquaries will wish 
to buy Prof. Meyer's excellent edition of John 
Coke’s very rare volume, which has not hitherto 
Seen reprinted, the Committee of the Old French 
Lext Society has had extra copies of the volume 
printed, and fixed the price at 8s. 


We have received from Paris a specimen 
number of La Lumiere électrique, or Universal 
Journal of Electricity. It promises to be a very 
thorough and competent organ for specialists on 
the subject. 


A Houneartn translation of the late Mr. G. 
H. Lewes's History of Philosophy, printed at the 
expense of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
has just appeared at Budapest, in three handsome 
volumes. A copy of the translation was to be 
presented to the. author, who unhappily did not 
live to receive this recognition of the value of his 
labours. 


Dr. A. ©. Burnett, the distinguished Sans- 
krit scholar and epigraphist of Southern India, is 
on his way to England, and is expected to arrive 
about the middle of the month of May. 


The Rosicrucians, by Hargrave Jennings, will 
appear shortly in a new edition, with a large 
number of curious engravings. Messrs, Chatto 
and Windus are the publishers. 


In a review of the principal economic publica- 
tions of foreign countries, in the April number of 
the Journal des Economistes, M. Maurice Block 
confirms the statement of an Italian journal re- 
specting the discontinuance of the Giornale degle 

conomisti of Padua, which we concur with M.. 
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Block in regretting. M. Block is rather late with 
his somewhat captious criticism of Mr. Ingram’s 
Address. The Journal des Economistes is severely 
orthodox in its doctrine, yet the general tendency 
towards an enlargement of the sphere of economics 
by the inclusion of historical research appears in 
a very learned and able essay on the origin of the 
M. A. de Fontpertuis, 
which occupies the first place in the April 
number. 
AN excellent little book has just been published 
by M. A. Delattre under the title of Les Inscrip- 
tions historiques de Ninive et de Babylone (Paris: 
Leroux), in which he critically examines the sub- 
stantial correctness of the current translations of 
the historical inscriptions of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, the amount of certain inowtahi we may 
considered to have obtained from them, and the 
present condition of Assyrian decipherment. His 
summing-up is favourable on each point, though 
he does not disguise the uncertainties which still 
attend much that has been put forward by Assyrian 
scholars, or the discrepancies of opinion which 
‘80 frequently exist among them. But he shows 
that a solid mass of facts has already been gained, 
and that the days are past when we must depend 
on the scanty and often fabulous notices of classi- 
cal writers for the ancient history of the East. 


THE second number of the Folk-lore Journal 
of South Africa has reached us, containing three 
Kafir stories, contributed by the Rev. A. Kropf 
and Mr. Theal ; “ The Gods of the Basuto,” bythe 
Rev. A. Kropf; “Customs and Superstitions of 
‘the Betshuana,” by Miss Meeuwsen; and the 
“‘Ceremony of Dipheku,” by the Rev. R. Price. 
The last is most curious, and of special interest 
to the students of savage rites and customs, Mr. 
Kropf communication shows that the current 
statements as to the atheism of the Basuto rest on 
ignorance or misapprehension. 


THE Rivista Europea of April 1 has a valuable 
article by Signor Vito La Mantia, on the “ Origin 
and Vicissitudes of the Statutes of Rome ” between 
the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. The import- 
ance of Signor La Mantia’s communication is 
owing to the fact that he was permitted to ex- 
amine, though for three hours only, the MS. of the 
Statutes of Rome, dated 1438, which is preserved 
in the Archivio Segreto of the Vatican. Signor 
Malmignati begins a lively study of the literature 
of Italy in the sixteenth century. 


GraEtz’s Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judenthum contains some 
valuable illustrations of Roman history in the Im- 
perial period from Talmudic sources (January), 
and a re-examination of the critical questions con- 
nected with the Book of Tobit (April), both by 
the editor. Dr. Graetz firmly maintains, with 
Neubauer and Bickell, that the Chaldee text of 
Tobit discovered by Dr. Neubauer in the Bodleian 
is not the Urtext, The self-evident mistransla- 
tions of the Greek and the Latin point to a 
Hebrew original. The conclusion of the paper will 
presumably discuss the phenomena of the Chaldee 
text. 


Mzssrs. Bagster and Sons have published an 
edition of a part of the Book of Genesis in Hebrew 
without points. Its peculiarities, for which Mr. 
Samuel Sharpe is responsible, are that the proper 
names (including Elohim!) are printed with a 
larger letter, the sentences divided by punctua- 
tion, and the prefixes and suffixes detached. Will 
no enterprising firm give us a few of the most- 
studied books of the Hebrew Bible, not only with- 
ont points, but without such fantastic novelties as 
these t 


WE must not forget to mention Mrs. Finn’s 
second + is ya in the April Statement of the Pale- 
stine Exploration Fund, on the Fellahheen of 
Palestine, full of characteristic stories, and valu- 
able to the ethnographer, and Mr. Holland’s ac- 
count of his journey on foot through Arabia 
Petraea. The same Quarterly Statement informs us 





that it will cost as much to publish the materials 
of the Survey as to keep the exploring expedition 
for two years in the field. Meantime the income 
of the fund has fallen off by more than a thousand 
pounds. 
WE are indebted to Mr. Albert Cohn for a 
separate copy of his admirably complete Shake- 
eare-Bibliographie for the years 1877 and 1878. 
t is far the best compilation of its kind now pub- 
= and reflects great credit on its enthusiastic 
maker. 


Tue Swedish Autograph Society, which was 
formed some three years ago with the object of 
encouraging the search for and preservation of 
MSS. of historical value, has just issued the first 
number of a periodical entitled Svenska <Auto- 
grafsillskapets Tidskrift. The contents of the 
number are (1) “Some Words concerning Auto- 
graphs,” by R. K.; (2) a relic of Swedenborg, and 
a letter to Kraus of Thorild, hitherto unpub- 
lished ; (3) a biographical sketch of the well- 
known collector C. F. Meinander; (4) Miscel- 
laneous Communications, with a list of the direc- 
tors and members of the society. 


A NEw novel, entitled Who ts Mary? by Mr. 
John Walter Sherer, C.S.I., will be issued shortly 
by Messrs. W. H. Allen and Oo. 


Mr. Kart Brirnp has an essay in the Berlin 
Gegenwart on “Shakspere’s Weird Sisters,” in 
which, referring to his letter in the AcADEMY, he 
discusses the subject more amply. 


Pror. Brackie is about to pay a visit to 
Rome. 


We understand that the fine International 
Edition of Longfellow’s Poems, so long in prepara- 
tion, will shortly be issued simultaneously in 
England and America by Messrs. Cassell, Petter 
and Galpin and Messrs. Houghton, Osgood and 
Co. The work will contain upwards of five 
hundred original wood-engravings, and will be 
printed from new type upon paper of the finest 
quality. Among the artists on this side who have 
been engaged upon'the workare Mr. Calderon, R.A., 
and Mr. Frank Dicksee, 


Messrs, LoneMANS AND Co. have now ready a 
new edition of Supernatural Religion in its com- 
plete form. The work has been thoroughly re- 
vised, and several parts, including the “Oonclu- 
sions,” are wholly re-written. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Tue last number of Cora’s Cosmos contains a 
summary account of Signor Manzoni’s journeys in 
Yemen, accompanied by a small map and a list of 
altitudes, determined by the traveller, and of the 
highest value, as furnishing the first trustworthy 
data on the vertical configuration of south-west 
Arabia. Sanah lies at an elevation of 6,990 feet. 
Having been prevented from proceeding from 
Sanah to the Jauf, the Italian traveller now pro- 
poses to make an effort to reach that locality from 
Aden. We wish him every success, The work 
done by him thus far is of great value, and pro- 
mises much for the future. 


M. Pavt SoLerLtLet, we regret to hear, has 
failed to reach Timbuktu. On March 13, he was 
back at Podor, on his way to St. Louis, He now 
proposes to go to Timbuktu by way of Tishit. 


M. Van VoLxeM, in a letter addressed to the 
Geographical Society of Paris, claims to have dis- 
covered near Petrovsk, on the Caspian, a raised 
beach at an elevation of about 290 feet above the 
present level of that inland sea. 


We hear from Lisbon that another small blank 
on the map of Africa has recently been filled up by 
three Portuguese naval officers, Messrs. Lima, 
Queriol and Silva, who have successfully explored 
the lower course of the River Cunene, which, 
though its upper portion is sufficiently well 








known, is still marked on our latest maps by a 
dotted line. The river, which has an evil reputa- 
tion for crocodiles, reaches the sea in the southern 
part of the Portuguese possessions on the west 
coast in about 17° S. lat., and, owing to sand- 
banks, is unapproachable at its mouth, which is 
no doubt the reason why the explorers, who 
started from Mossamedes, landed some distance 
to the northward. Though their expedition only 
lasted about three weeks, they are said to have 
endured t hardships, and to have met with 
some difficulty in attaining the object of their 
mission, owing chiefly to drought and almost im- 
practicable paths. 


At the annual meeting of the Belgian Com- 
mittee of the International African Association, 
recently held at Brussels, Colonel Strauch was 
appointed General Secretary in the place of Baron 
Greindl, The financial position of the associa- 
tion was reported to be satisfactory, and it was 
stated that the receipts in Belgium during 1878 
amounted to 123,103 francs, the annual income 
available for the expenses of expeditions being 
now more than 120,000 francs. After careful 
consideration the committee resolved not to enter- 
tain for the present the suggestion which had 
been made by M. Houzeau, Director of the 
Brussels Observatory, as to the utility of esta- 
blishing acclimatisation posts on the coast of 
Africa, where explorers might prepare themselves 
for their work in the interior. 


Dr. J. Muttens, the Foreign Secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, is about to undertake 
a journey of considerable importance in Eastern 
Africa. He proceeds, in the first instance, to 
Zanzibar, whence he will go to Ujiji on Lake 
Tanganyika, where a amt despatched by his 
society have recently formed a settlement. On 
the road, however, he will have a task to perform 
which will need much address on his part, for we 
hear that the caravan which was going up from 
the coast with supplies to the value of over 
2,000/. for the missionaries at Ujiji is: detained 
by King Mirambo. This caravan was in charge 
of M. Philippe Broyon, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was first brought into notice by the 
Marseilles Geographical Society some two years 
ago as the son-in-law of Mirambo, which 
relationship is emphatically denied by the 
French missionaries. Having arranged this 
somewhat delicate business, and we trust satis- 
factorily, Dr. Mullens will organise the settle- 
ment at Opi and put matters there on a proper 
footing. ‘That done, he will turn his attention to 
more purely geographical work, and from his re- 

utation as an ardent geographer there can be 
little doubt of his adding considerably to our 
knowledge of the lake region. Dr. Mullens’ pro- 
gramme includes, we believe, the exploration of 
the shores of Lake Tanganyika, the investigation 
of the phenomena connected with it, and the ex- 
amination of the absolutely unknown tract, of 
country between the south end of that lake 
and the north end of Lake Nyassa, in which it 18 
not impossible that he may anticipate Mr. Keith 
Johnston in a portion of the work sketched out 
for him by the African Exploration Fund Com- 
mittee. Dr. Mullens takes out with him an ample 
outfit of scientific instruments, of which he will 
be sure to make good use. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the Russian 
Geographical Society an account was given 0 
Baron Aminoff’s recent expedition to examine the 
watershed of the rivers Obi and Yenisei. 
topographical survey of the region was execu 
with the utmost care, and, notwithstanding the 
large staff employed, the work occupied a very 
long time. Among the principal results of the 
expedition are a large-scale map, a longitudinal 
levelling of the whole country, a series of trams- 
verse levellings, meteorological observations, collec- 
tions of geological specimens, and all the data 
necessary for studying the question of uniting the 
basins of the two rivers mentioned. 
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A very useful map of the Chinese province of 
Kwangtung has just been published by the Basle 
Missionary Society. It has been prepared by the 
Rev. J. G. Lércher, mainly from the official map 
of the province, while the coast line has been 
taken from the Admiralty charts; numerous 
details respecting the interior of the province have 
also been supplied by various Protestant mission- 
aries. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tur Theological Review opens with an article 
by Mr. Russell Martineau on Hebrew literature, 
of which the chief interest is an account of 
Abraham ibn Ezra. It has also an article on 
“The Casuistry of Amusements,” which is clever 
and sensible, but not perfectly well written: the 
author takes up too much space in vindicating the 
study of casuistry, in comparison with his dis- 
cussion of the special “ cases” which belong pro- 
perly to his subject. As to these he is prepared 
to break off from the Puritan tradition which 
roscribes most popular amusements as “ worldly,” 
Put is by nomeans lax on points where he con- 
siders a moral principle really involved: eg. 
condemning any form of gambling, and most 
forms of field sports. 


THE Church Quarterly Review is very dull and 
not very fair on “ The Petrine Claims at the Bar of 
History,” but the number is, on the whole, a good 
one. nN e article on “‘ The Elizabethan Martyrs” 
is thoroughly just, on a subject where justice 
seems more difficult to a high Anglican than to 
an ultra-Protestant: that on “The Plymouth 
Brethren ” is very instructive both in its historical 
account of the sect, and in its examination of the 
causes of its success, Lastly, “Communism and 
Co-operation” is not, of course, very original in 
suggesting the second as a preventive of the first ; 
but is intelligent in its estimate both of the dangers 
of the one and of the hopefulness of the other. 


THE most interesting article in the present 
number of the Quarterly Review is the one on 
“Pym and Shaftesbury—two Popish Plots.” It 
contains a good deal about Pym and very little 
about Shaftesbury. Pym, according to the writer's 
opinion, was the engineer of the Civil War by 
frightening the nation with the scarecrow of an 
imaginary Popish Plot. The contention is urged 
with great ability, and it will be evident to the 
most cursory reader how completely his knowledge 
of the Long Parliament will be revolutionised 
when once the precious volumes of D’Ewes’s Diary 
come to be fully used. But the historian, while 
thanking the writer for his contribution to the 
disentanglement of the problem, will perhaps 
hesitate in adopting his view that the Popish Plot 
owed its existence purely to Pym’s imagination. 
No doubt the theory of a band of Roman Catholic 
assassins in league with the queen was unutterably 
absurd, but no one who has read the despatches of 
the Papal Nuncio Rossetti can doubt that the queen 
was forming schemes to overthrow the Parliament 
by force. As early as December 25, 1640, he 
announces that the queen wanted to borrow a sum 
of money from the Pope in order to re-establish her 
husband’s authority, with the aid of her brother, 
the King of France, on the understanding that 
Charles, when he was victorious, should grant 
liberty of conscience to the English Uatholics. Of 
course the scheme was futile enough; but when Pym 
18 charged as the author of the mischief, it is well 
to remember that it was but plot and counterplot 
on both sides, It may be seriously doubted 
Whether it is possible to fix upon any act of the 

ng Parliament as that which led necessarily to 
the Oivil War. The Civil War was probably un- 
avoidable from the first day of its meeting. Still, 
however, the fact remains that, even if Pym was 
playing off one intrigue against another, he did 
intame the public mind with tales so ridiculous 
that it is hardly within the verge of possibility 
that he could himself have believed them. This 





is the special point made by the writer, and it is 
one which he seems to have established against 
the venerated constitutional authorities who are 
supposed to teach us all about the Long Parlia- 
ment. 








THE UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF PRINTED BOOKS. 


THE Universal Catalogue would seem at last to 
be within reach. The idea appears to have been 
originally a in 1845 by M. Danjou, 
who thought that 1,200,000 francs and ten years 
of time would be needed for the construction of a 
catalogue of the Bibliothéque Royale, and that a 
general catalogue could be made for less money 
and in less time. The late Mr. Dilke proposed 
that our Government should induce other nations 
to co-operate in preparing within a specified time, 
and on a concerted plan, “a catalogue of all 
books ever printed, so far as known, by and in all 
the several nations, and under their respective 
Governments.” Mr. Dilke thought that each 
nation should print its own catalogue and ex- 
change stereotyped titles. Sir Henry Cole was 
struck by the importance of Mr. Dilke’s proposal, 
and brought it under the notice of the Society of 
Arts in 1852; after which it was allowed to rest 
until 1875, when he printed specimen sheets of a 
wes tee catalogue “to contain the title of every 
ook which has been printed.” These were sub- 
mitted to the Prince of Wales, who requested the 
Council of the Society of Arts to report on the 
cost of producing “a Universal Catalogue of all 
books printed in the United Kingdom previous to 
the year 1600.” A number of questions were ad- 
dressed to various librarians and bibliographers, and 
a number of persons gave “evidence” before the 
committee appointed to deal with the matter. 
The proceedings as reported in the Journal of the 
Society of Arts (vol. xxvi., pp. 856, 868, 881) are 
equally amusing and interesting. There was an 
inevitable conflict of opinion as to the proper date 
at which, if printed in chronological sections, the 
first period should end. Mr. George Bullen gave 
the welcome news that the British Museum 
trustees contemplated a catalogue of English books 
down to the end of the year 1640. This was glad 
tidings to many outside the committee room, in- 
cluding a good number who, with Mr. Richard 
Garnett, would greatly have preferred, if the work 
were only to be half-done, to have a list of 
the books since 1640. Mr. Bullen further told 
the committee that he believed the best and only 
sure method of laying a solid foundation for the 
Universal Catalogue was to put in type the titles 
of the printed books in the British Museum rang- 
ing in date from 1450 to 1878, representing about 
1,250,000 volumes, and comprising between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 entries. r. Bullen 
further considered that in a “rough and ready” 
fashion the catalogue might be prepared for the 
printer in two years, and that it would take 
five years to print. The committee having 
had the good fortune to receive a prac- 
tical suggestion had the good sense to hold 
fast to it. Abandoning at once the precise 
scope of their “ reference,” they have recommended 
that the Government should be asked to 
som the Catalogue of the Printed Books in the 
ritish Museum down to the end of the year 1878 
in the cheapest practicable form. They calculate 
that printed as a Parliamentary paper it would 
extend to about 45,000 pages, each containing 55 
entries. If printed by the Stationery Office it 
could be sold for 16s. or 17s. per volume of a 
thousand pages, supposing there are a thousand 
persons willing to buy sets. What will be the re- 
sult? The British Museum possesses one of the 
greatest libraries in the world—one which for reai 
purposes of study and research has never been sur- 
passed. This library has the further good fortune 
to possess a catalogue which, with all its defects, is 
pros bly of its kind the best evermade, The use- 
ess of this catalogue is restricted by the fact 
that it exists only in MS., and that the information 





it contains is therefore accessible in Bloomsbury 
alone. Beyond its importance asthe register of the 
contents of a great library, this catalogue is the 
bravest effort yet made at a universal bibliography. 
Many specialists know the deficiencies of the 
British Museum in their own subjects, but most 
of them would gladly acknowledge the extent of 
its possessions and its power to help research in 
every direction. Is the nation willing to ac- 
knowledge that it is so poor and so careless of 
learning that it cannot afford to print this work ? 
The promoters of the scheme do not even go 80 
far in their suggestions. There is reason to su 
pose that the whole of the cost will ultimately 
recouped by the sale of copies to subscribers. The 
Government are simply to be asked to guarantee 
the cost of printing a catalogue “ that would be, 
with all its imperfections on its head, the greatest 
boon to everyone engaged in literary pursuits.” 
Their refusal would be an undesirable addition to 
the curiosities of literature. 

Wiriram E, A, Axon, 








SELECTED BOOKS, 


General Literature. 


BEZAURE, G. de. Le fleuve blen: voyage dans la Chine occi- 
dentale. Paris: Plon. 4 fr. 

Compayrk, G. Histoire critique des doctrines de l'éducation 
en France depuis le XVI¢ siécle. Paris : Hachette. 

D'HEILLY,G. Journal intime de la Comédie Frangaise, 1852- 
1871. Paris: Dentu, 6 fr. 

GUESSFELDT, P., J. FALKENSTEIN, E. Pecnvuitu-LoEscnHe. Die 
Loango-Expedition. 2. Abth. Leipzig: Frohberg. 12 M. 

Mernitr, A. L. Henry Merritt: Art-criticism and Romance. 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 25s. 

Mirnorr, H. W. H. Kunstdenkmale u. Alterthiimer im 
Hannoverschen. 6. Bd. Hannover: Helwing. 14 M. 
OLuiviER, E. L’église et l'état au concile du Vatican. 

Garnier fréres. 
SHarrp, James. Burns. (“ English Men of Letters.”) Mac- 
millan. 2s. 6d. 


Paris : 


History, §c. 

CATALOGUE général des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques 
des départements. T.V. Metz, Verdun, Charleville. Paris : 
Firmin-Didot. 12 fr. 

CopEx diplomaticus Cavensis. Curantibus M. Morcaldi, M. 
Schiani, 8S. deStephano. Milano: Hoepli. 30s. 

GuILHERMY, F. de. Inscriptions de la France du V¢ au XVIITe 
siécle. T. 4. Ancien diocése de Paris. Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 12 fr. 

Herke, A. Bedeutung u. Anwendungen der Taxatio im 
rémischen Recht. Berlin: Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht. 
2 M. 40 Pf. 

Rousset, C. La conquéted’Alger. 


Physical Science. 

Burmeister, H. Neue Beobachtungen am Doedicurus gigan- 
tens. Berlin: Diimmler. 2 M. 

Burnat, E., et A. GREMLI, Les roses des Alpes maritimes. 
Basel: Georg. 4M. 

Ciaus, C. Der Organismus der Phronimiden. Wien: Hilder. 
12 M. 80 Pf. 

GUENTHER,S. Studien zur Geschichte der mathematischen u. 
physikalischen Geographie. Halle: Nebert. 12 M. 

HAECKEL, E. Freedom in Science and Teaching. With Pre- 
fatory Note by T. H. Huxley. C. Kegan Paul & Co. 5s. 

MarrTIN, K. Die Tertiiirschichten auf Java. 1. Lfg. Uni- 
valven. Leiden: Brill. 17s. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPECIMENS OF A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE 
“THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS.” 

London: April 21, 1879. 
An anonymous writer in the New Quarterly 
Magazine (January-April 1879) has given the 
public specimens of a fresh translation of the 
Thousand and One Nights, the necessity for 
which he — by an attack on Lane’s work. 
It may be understood that the critic finds no fault 
with the great Orientalist’s scholarship, which he 
is, indeed, good enough to compliment, though it 
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is surprising that he should so often depart from 
its results: his complaint is mainly directed 
against the correct spelling of Oriental words and 
the style of the translator. No doubt any system 
of spelling Arabic will be repugnant to a Western 
eye; but as no qualified translator can be found to 
adopt the ignorant mode of Galland, we must 
choose between no translation deserving the name 
and one with a correct orthography of the repellent 
words. Style is of course a matter of taste. 
Lane’s is founded on an attempt to retain the 
Oriental colour. Some admire it; others think it 
too Latin; but it is quite new to read that the 
critic has “often heard the remark from culti- 
vated persons, that Mr. Lane’s version is unread- 
able.” Leigh Hunt was of a different opinion, 
but he lived before the late exuberant results of 
aesthetic “culture.” 

Of course a critic of such pretensions will have 
the necessary qualifications for the task he has 
proposed to himself. These are (1) knowledge of 
Arabic, classical and modern; (2) acquaintance 
with Arab history and manners; (3) critical skill 
in the choice of the best text; and (4) a good 
English style. 

Of course it might be hard to discover from a 
few translations of the Calcutta text what qualifi- 
cations the new Orientalist possesses, but the com- 
parison of even a single specimen affords notable 
results, which may be best put in the form of a list, 
from which it will be seen that in each difference 
cited Lane is right and his critic wrong. Some of 
the differences require no comment. Special at- 
tention must, however, be drawn to No. 9, where 
the new translation involves a violence to prosody ; 
to No. 18, where the mother of the Khaleefeh’s 
child is made, instead of the narrator, to ask 
that child’s parentage of his father—a blunder like 
* disait” for “disais;” and the antithetical ren- 
dering which makes the devotee “ shun” instead of 
“visit” the learned (Ulama), the expounders of 
religion. It is also noticeable that the new transla- 
tor, in spite of his aversion to introducing Arab 
words in the text, has “ dirhem ” and “ dinar” for 
Lane's “piece of silver” and “ piece of gold,” though 
to be Saxon he makes the sixth a farthing. 


(s)\o—Lane, sixth; N. Q. M., farthing. 
08 4-0—Lane, station; N. Q. M., market. 


Kes \—Lane, congregation; N. Q. M., folk. 
.—Lane, well (a mild affirmative); N. Q. M., 

tit ts well. 

F\ salt ad 3 $ ig ee and I mentioned to 


him the dinner; N.Q.M., I 

proposed to him to share the morning meal with me. 
o—Lane, mud; N. Q. M., mortar. 

sj >—Lane, burial-ground; N. Q. M., the vici- 
oe nity of the town. 
ane, with nothing under him ; 
N. Q. M., nothing to cover 
him. 


2 «Lane, death; N. Q. M., desire (2 bane): 
pin|—lane, profited; N. Q. M., happy. 
<—\3.—Lane, disappointed; N. Q. M., afflicted. 
3\ a) Lane woman ; N. Q. M., lady. 


- 33—Lane, and I said; N. Q. M., and she said 
(Sli). : 


Ss 
sa Vhall se zy Lame, he used 
eed bt tke y 2232 to ‘visit the 
learned and keep company with the just ; N. Q. M., 
he was wont to shun the learned and frequent the 
devout. 


+ 3\\: \;.\—Lane, the most momentous of ad- 

milks} ‘om monitions; N.Q.M., all manner 
of edifications. 

‘These errata are found in a translation occupying 

net two Nights out of the thousand-and-one; they 





must therefore be multiplied five-hundredfold to 
give the sum we may expect. 

It is sufficiently evident from the foregoing table 
that the critic is not aw fait with Arab manners: 
acquaintance with Arab history is an easier matter 
than knowledge of the people or a grammatical 
mastery of their language. Of the new translator’s 
qualifications in this respect two statements may 
be enough. One of the grounds for the date of 
the tales is that one of them “ mentions the cele- 
brated Egyptian Khalif, Hakim-bi-amr-Allah 
(A.D. 1261), founder of the Druse religion.” Un- 
luckily, this Hakim is the orthodox Abbaside of 
Egypt, later by two centuries and a-half than the 
heretical Fatimite (a.p. 996-1021). This pre- 
pares the reader for the following amazing list of 
“ Khalifs ”: —“‘ Hesham, Omar, Moawiyeh, Abdul- 
melik ben Meruan, Mutawekkil, Nasr (note Sala- 
din), and Hakim.” En-Nasir the Khaleefeh was 
as different from En-Nasir the King, Salah-ed- 
deen or Saladin, as any Pope Jobn and King John. 
After this such a little sin as Aboo Seyd for Aboo 
Zeyd, where the German s reappears for a letter 
which no Englishman or Frenchman writes but 
with z, might pass unnoticed. 

It is, ree, needless to go any further into 
the new translator's claims beyond remarking that 
it may be doubted whether the Cairo edition is not 
really the best text of the work. The question of 
English style may for the present be dropped, as, ifa 
translator cannot translate, it little matters in what 
form his results appear. But it may be questioned 
whether an Arab edifice should be decorated with 
old English wall-papers. 

“The reader of a book like the Thousand and 
One Nights cannot be expected to undergo a pre- 
paratory course of Oriental instruction before 
applying himself to its perusal.” So far the 
critic, but does he hold the same doctrine of a 
translator? To that question Arabic scholars will 
have but one answer. 

REGINALD Stuart Poo.re. 








ETYMOLOGY OF “MALATO,” “ MALADE.” 
6 Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater, W. : 
April 21, 1879. 

I see with the greatest satisfaction that my 
little note on Italian malato has attracted the 
attention of so distinguished a philologist as Prof. 
Max Miller. 

I fully agree with him in the derivation of 
malade from male aptus, and in the Germanising 
influence which manifests itself in certain words 
belonging to Neo-Latin languages. Malatus in 
French would have become malé, and not malade ; 
but I persist in thinking that Italian malato has a 
different etymology from French malade. In fact, 
the verb maler does not exist in French as the 
verb malare does in Italian. Now, if malato were 
not the participle of madare, it would be necessary 
to admit that this regular verb has no participle, 
and that in the two following examples—the first 
of G. Villani and the second from Bembo—the 
word terminating in -atosi is not the participle of 
the verb to which the word terminating in -aro 
belongs :— 


1. “ Vi si comincio una corruzione, onde assai ve ne 
malaro, e morirono.” 

“ There arose a corruptioa through which many fell 
sick and died.” 

2. “ Ma egli malatosi, richiesto a’ nemici di poter 
Sar venire a se un medico, non Vimpetro.” 

“ But he having fallen sick, and although entreating 
from his enemies the permission to send for a physi- 
cian, did not obtain it.” 


I acknowledge that the meaning of an adjective 
differs more or less from that of a participle, but 
it would seem rather strange to admit that malato 
“fallen sick” derives from malare, while malato 
“ sick ”—even tolerating the liberty of disregarding 
the absence of a second t—derives from male aptus. 
This may also be applied to other words, as 
avvinato “mixed with wine,” and avvinato 





“drunken,” both of which have certainly a parti- 
cipial derivation. 

It seems therefore that, although the French 
malade and the Italian malattia “ sickness” 
(on account of the double ¢) derive from 
male aptus, the Italian malato is nothing but the 
necessary past participle of the regular verb 
matlare, a synonym of ammalare. 

L.-L. Bonaparte, 





52 Thornhill Road, N.: April 19, 1879, 
As philology, like most other sciences, is now 
so extensive, and consequently so specialised, that 
it is impossible for even the hardest workers to 
keep abreast of what is done outside their own de- 
partments, I need not apologise to Prince L.-L, 
Bonaparte and Prof. Max Miiller for pointing out 
that Diez’s derivation from male aptus of Ital. and 
Old Span. malato, Catal. malalt, Prov. malapte and 
malaut, French malade, is now generally rejected 
by romanists (as in A. Scheler’s appendix to his 
new [1878] edition of Diez’s Wérterbuch, p. 723) 
in favour of that from male habitum, proposed in 
1874 by J. Cornu (Romania, vol. iii., p. 377), and 
independently in 1877 by H. Ronsch (Zeitschrift 
fiir Romanische Philologie, vol. i., p. 419). Some 
of the Romanic forms are phonetically irrecon- 
cileable with male aptum, which in French 
would have given malat (with ¢ and with- 
out e, as set from septem, escrit from scrip- 
tum) instead of malade (with d followed by e), 
whose form (as do those of coude, sade, to cubitum, 
sapidum) corresponds exactly to male habitum; 
the presence of the 7 before the ¢ allowed this, 
being between vowels, to sink to d in French, 
while the consonant-combination (extant in the 
tenth-century malabde) resulting from the subse- 
quent loss of that vowel prevented the d from dis- 
appearing, kept the accented a unchanged, and re- 
quired the final unaccented e. And just as a 
form coute, in which the ¢ of cubitum had dropped 
while the ¢ was still ¢, exists in Old French by 
the side of coude, so do the ©. Fr. ate (from the 
simple habitum) and the Prov. malapte show t by 
the side of the d of malade. Again, there is no 
trace of aptus having been used in the required 
sense in Latin, and the supposed analogy (or in- 
fluence) of the German wnpass (unpisslich) is de- 
lusive, unpass appearing to be a quite modern al- 
teration of uwnbass (Frisch’s Teutsch-Frantzdsisches 
Worter-Buch of 1746 gives both forms) from the 
obsolete bass(M.H.G. baz),and thus having no con- 
nexion with Engl. pat or Germ. passen. On the 
other hand, male se habere is found in Terence, Sue- 
tonius, and others, with the meaning “to feel ill;” 
and not only is the participle Aabetus often used 
alone (as is O. Fr. ate) for “in good condition,” 
but male habitus itself, with the opposite meaning, 
occurs in Massurius Sabinus (1st cent., preserved 
in Gellius): “ equum nimis strigosum et male 
habitum, sed equitem ejus uberrimum et habitissi- 
mum viderunt.”* It is not improbable that, as 
suggested by Diez (and Prof. Miiller), the Ital. 
malato owes its form partly to a confusion with 
the participle of ammalare (or rather, as Prince 
L.-L. Bonaparte pointed out, of malare) ; but itis 
practically certain that Diez’s comparison of 
malato (malade, &c.) with wnpass (unpésslich), 
and consequently Prof. Miiller’s theory of an his- 
torical connexion between the words, must be 
regretfully dismissed from the region of the vero 

to that of the ben trovato. Henry NICOL. 








28 Woburn Syuare, W.C.: April 19, 1879. 
The purport of Prof. Max Miiller’s reply to 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte is twofold—to extend to 
the Italian malato the etymology admitted for the 
French malade; and to show that male aptus was 
fashioned after the model of the German unpass. 





* There seems little doubt that the O. Fr. heingre 
(existing in malingre, Engl. malinger) is the Lat. 
aeger, preserved by nasalising from what Prof. 
Miiller terms shrinking into a mere nothing. 
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Both points invite discussion. The first is open 
to two objections. In the first instance, male 
aptus would give in Italian malatto ; and we know 
how tenacious that language is of double conso- 
nants. We might as well expect fato for futto, 
or ato for atto (aptus), as malato for malatto. 

Secondly, madato cannot be separated from am- 
malato. ‘The latter form is, indeed, the more 
common of the two, and has probably given rise 
to the former by apocope. Now, who would 
think of deriving it from male aptus? Ammalato 

“seized with illness”) is plainly formed from 
male by the same simple process as affamato from 
fame, arrabbiato from rabbia, etc., all normal de- 
tivations, which call for no effort of etymological 
acumen. 

Now for the second point. Is Prof. Max Miiller 
quite justified in annexing male aptus as a German 
phrase? So genuine a Latin child hardly seems 
to stand in need of a German godfather. Might 
itnot be said with equal cogency that the first 
man who coined the word malhonnéte was think- 
ing of the German unehrlich, or that malpropre 
was suggested by unreinlich ? 

When malade had taken the specific meaning 
of diseased, and another word was wanted for a 
milder form of illness, it was coined out of new 
elements, but by exactly the same mental process, 
and we had indisposé. Was then unpass still 
floating in the minds of the French ? 

Cu. Rrev. 








MICHEL COLUMBE AND CLAUX SLUTER. 
Chalvoy Park : April 19, 1879. 

Assuming that Mrs. Pattison and M. Grand- 
maison are right in their dates, I have to thank 
that lady for correcting my acceptance of the 
belief that Michel Columbe had been influenced 
by the Italian manner of members of the Juste 
family at Tours. I should merely have stated 
that he was there more directly subjected to the 
rising influence of the Italian style. 

I do not pretend to limit the teaching of Claux 
Sluter, or rather of his admirable works, to any 
particular decades; nor does it matter for the 
argument whether De Baerze was previously at 
Dijon in the flesh (against which probability we 
have,as I believe, no proof). Artists influence 
their contemporaries and followers more by their 
works than by their personal teaching—Masaccio 
to wit. 

In a hasty correction of proof it is not im- 
— that I omitted noticing a perhaps 
lurred or not too distinct a usurping the place 
ofuinthe name Bury. Whether that chdteau 
was by an “ unknown Italian architect” or not, I 
considered that its “ purer model ” deserved men- 
tion in the text of Mrs. Pattison’s valuable and 
interesting book, although it may not have been 
the work of a French hand. 

C. D, E. Fortnum. 








MESSRS. HARPER AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 

Florence: April 11, 1879. 

Will you permit me to say a few words in 
reply to Mr. Moy Thomas’s letter on the “ Inter- 
tational Copyright Question” in the AcapEmy of 
April 5? What he calls “ the significant tokens 
of a change in the opinions of American pub- 
lishers” are significant of nothing whatever, as 
Mr. Thomas would know if he had looked into 
the history of copyright negotiations between 
England and the United States. Many years ago 
{in default of memoranda to refer to Ican only 
Say more than nine) there was an interchangeof ideas 
tween the two Governments on this question. 
he American Government, taking into council 
€ir own publishers, and with the approbation 
of the whole body of publishers, offered to English 
authors complete equality with American authors, 
his was refused by the English Government, 
Which appears to have decided to insist on the 








equality of the publishers, and to accept nothing 
less. It was evidently hoped that by holding 
out for this, and trusting to the effect of the 
continued and unrestricted abuse of American 
publishers as “ gt &e., they would in time 
force us to yield. It was, as I at the time in- 
formed my literary friends in England, a mistaken 
calculation. We have been so many years accus- 
tomed to that abuse that it has no power, and 
the sense of justice in the American, which I may 
confidently assert is as strong as in the English- 
man, could see no reason why we should make 
treaties for the benefit of English publishers, 
who, as it appeared, were utterly indifferent about 
protection to the authors unless it were accom- 
panied with corresponding advantages to them- 
selves, to the sacrificing of our own. 

To permit the English publisher to acquire an 
artificial control over the production of books for 
the American market would have been to drive 
our whole publishing trade into bankruptcy. We 
could not refuse to American authors what we 
permitted to English, and if the latter were to be 
printed in England alone, and the original edition 
alone to be read in America, nothing but patriotism 
could prevent American authors from going to Eng- 
land with their MSS. and being printed only there. 
At that time the greater cheapness of labour and 
paper permitted books to be brought out cheaper 
in London than in New York. The almost in- 
evitable consequence appears to everyone. 

Ihave no intention of following Mr. Thomas 
into his disquisitions on free trade and advantages 
of politico-economical liberality. Our trade policy 
with regard to books is part of a system which, 
rightly or wrongly, we have been led into—many 
of us think, driven into in self-defence—and so 
long as it is maintained as a general policy it is 
idle to suppose that sentimental deference to litera- 
ture will induce the American legislature to make 
exceptions in favour of the book trade of England. 
I am not defending or attacking either view of an 
undoubtedly important question—merely stating 
facts. W. J. SrrciMay. 





London: April 15, 1879. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Stillman is so entirely 
without the means of referring to dates, as a little 
attention to dates would, I hope, have induced him 
to withhold his wholly unfounded insinuation that 
I have ventured to write on this subject without 
having “ looked into the history of copyright nego- 
tiations between England and the United States.” 
That “many years ago” a majority of American 
publishers were professedly in favour of Inter- 
national Copyright on the well-known condition 
of remanufacture I am well aware ; but, unfortu- 
nately, when, about seven years since, the last 
vigorous effort was made in the United States to 
bring about a settlement of this question, the re- 
sult was that not only were a great many pub- 
lishers discovered to be hostile, but the most 
powerful of all the American publishing houses— 
I refer to Messrs. Harper and Brothers, the firm 
whose pamphlet was the subject of my letter— 
were found to have entirely changed their previous 
views. 

In a famous article which appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly for October 1867 it had been offi- 
cially stated on behalf of that influential firm that 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers were then, and ever 
had been, “decidedly in favour of International 
Copyright.” In 1872, however, so far was this 
from being the case, that they instructed counsel 
to appear few the Library Committee of Con- 
gress and protest in their name against Inter- 
national Copyright, whether with or without the 
proviso for remanufacture. Nothing could be 
more emphatic than their printed statement on this 
point; nothing more complete than the apparent 
revolution in their views since 1867. All this I 
took occasion to point out in the Athenaeum for 
February 3, 1877, in a long criticism on the late 
Dr. Appieton’s careful study of the whole ques- 
tion. If Mr. Stillman will refer to Dr. Appleton’s 








paper which appeared in the Fortnightly Review 
‘bout that time, he will find Messrs. Harper's un- 
compromising declarations on this point at full 
length. He will also find how many important 
houses were then ranged on the same side; and, 
whatever may have been the state of affairs 
“many years ago,” he will see why it was that 
Senator Morrill as Chairman of the Committee 
of 1872 was in that year encouraged to report in 
a spirit entirely unfavourable to International 
Copyright. He will, moreover, no doubt then 
perceive that I had abundant justification for re- 
garding Messrs. Harper’s pamphlet, in which they 
once again appear in the character of ardent advo- 
cates of International Copyright, as “ among signi- 
ficant tokens of a change in the opinions of 
American publishers.” 

Iam sorry that your correspondent should have 
so poor an opinion of the energy of American 
publishers as to suppose that their very existence 
would be imperilled by free competition with 
their English brethren. I do not share his appre- 
hensions: on the contrary, I believe that the ad- 
vantages of assigning American rights only to the 
established American houses would be so notorious 
that ere long no English author of repute would 
care to entrust his American republications to any 
other hands. Nor can I see the least probability 
of American authors finding it to their advantage 
to manufacture their American editions in Eng- 
land; for the protectionist system of the United 
States—which, as Mr. Stillman himself observes, 
is so firmly established that it is idle to expect any 
partial relaxation—might, I think, safely be trusted 
to render such an unpatriotic proceeding a losing 
game. It is, in fact, rather as a matter of principle 
than as a practical grievance that I am sorry that 
these matters should so often be discussed on the 
narrow ground of class interests. The right of 
the United States people to choose between pro- 
tection and free trade I was careful to acknow- 
ledge ; and I can at least agree with Mr. Stillman 
in regretting the intemperaté language in which 
it has been the habit of some English writers to 
indulge when making complaint of the absence of 
any copyright convention between England and 
America, Moy THomas. 








AN INTERCHANGE OF SCHOLARLY COURTESIES. 
Moor Court, Kington, Herefordshire : 
April 22, 1879. 

Readers of the AcapEMy who are interested in 
the department of Art and Archaeology will not 
be indisposed to see, and sympathise with, the ap- 
pended copy of the Latin letter recently written 
on behalf of the University of Cambridge (to which 
the University Seal was affixed by Grace of the 
Senate on April 3), congratulating the German 
Imperial Archaeological Institute on the fiftieth 
anniversary of its foundation on April 21, 1829. 
It is curious that though an account of its origin 
is given in the Life of Bunsen, to whom the letter 
gracefully alludes as one of the Institute’s founders, 
the date of foundation is not mentioned by Bun- 
sen’s biographer ; the more curious, indeed, because 
April 21 was doubtless chosen as being the tradi- 
tional day of the foundation of Rome, a designed 
coincidence, to which reference is made in the last 
paragraph of the letter, as well as to the tradition 
referred to by Propertius (Z/. 1V., iv., 13-5) that it 
was on the same day—the festival of the Parilia— 
that the Arx was captured by the Sabines 
under the guidance of Tarpeia. Inasmuch as the 
offices of the Institute are situate on aslope of the 
Capitoline near the Tarpeian rock, there is a 
compliment in the Public Orator’s allusion 
which he has turned with as much grace as accu- 
rate research ; and the sainme may be said of his 
consecutive references in earlier paragraphs to the 
serial “ Bullettini,” “ Annali,” and “ Monumenti,” 
published by the institute; to the labours of its 
principal secretaries, Helbig and Henzen, with the 
wall-paintings of Campania, and the inscriptions 
of the ancient Roman world respectively ; and to 
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the illustrated volume of Kekulé on the exquisite 
terra-cotta statuettes found in the tombs at Tan- 
agra; the history of the artists of Greece, by H. 
Brunn, and of the Parthenon, by A. Michaelis, 
Professor of Archaeology at Strassburg. The fer- 
tility and felicity, indeed, of Mr. Sandys’ episto- 
lary Latin appears unfailing, for in naming the 
uncle of the last-named professor among the past 
associates of the institute, the profound Latin 
scholar Otto Jahn, he has made an apt allusion to his 
book-plate and its motto, a couple of Cupids gather- 
ing fruit in a bower, with the legend “ Inter folia 
fructus ;” and in adding tu the list the great his- 
torian of Greek literature, Karl Ottfried Miiller, 
and his resting-place at Colonos, he has admirably 
evinced his sense of the fitness of the latter for 
the great Greek scholar and archaeologist, while 
applying a quotation from Aristophanes to his 
designation, as év oidev “EAAds xd Kodovds. In 
communicating to your readers this friendly over- 
ture of English scholars to the most famous kindred 
body on the Continent, may I not express an earnest 
hope that ere long some concerted action may take 
place on the part of the latter towards setting on 
foot in the English universities a similar organis- 
ation to that which has grown to such rare ma- 
turity in the German Imperial Archaeological 
Institute ? J. DAVIEs. 
** Academia Cantabrigiensis 
** Instituto Archacologico Imperii Germanici 
we eS 

“Cum nuper nobis nuntiatum sit, societatem ves- 
tram annum quinquagesimum ex quo in Capitolio 
condita est, propediem celebraturam esse, placuit 
Senatui nostro litteris publice scriptis ultro vobis 
ostendere, vestro cum gaudio nos quoque velle con- 
sociari. Ut enim omnes, qui artium liberalium studiis 
excolendis dediti sunt, necessitudine quadam inter sese 
contiuentur ; ita vestra praesertim societas cum om- 
nibus quot ubique sunt antiquitatis studiosi eo artiore 
vineulo coniuncta est, quod plusquam unius populi a 
viris primariis ipsam originem duxit. Nobis certe 
vobiscum vetus hospitium propterea intercedit, quod 
inter primos socios (ne plures commemoremus) unum 
numerastis ex alumnis nostris, virum clarum Guliel- 
mum Gell, atque inter ipsos conditores habuistis virum 
egregium, non uno nomine cum Britannis feliciter con- 
sociatum, Carolum Bunsen. 

“ Exteris igitur cum gentibus tot annos litterarum 
commerciis coniuncti, quam multos multorum labores 
dispersos in unum collegistis, collectos rursus in com- 
munem usum distribuistis, Litterarum de republica 
quam bene meriti sitis, testantur acta vestra 
singulis mensibus edita, testatur annalium ves- 
trorum series, testantur artium antiquarum mo- 
numents monumentis litterarum vestro consilio 
mandata. Vestro auxilio, artes Etruriae, diu sepultae, 
rursus e terra exstiterunt ; Pompeiorum picti parietes 
vestro ingenio illustrati vestras laudes loquuntur; e 
Japidibus inseulptis populi Romani rerum gestarum 
vitaeque privatae memoriam eruistis; fori Romani 
lites longas, nondum prorsus ad finem perductas, vos 
pro virili composuistis. Ut in Graeciam transeamus, 
vestris auspiciis, simulacra mirae venustatis in 
Tanagrae tumulis reperta ad pristinam speciem depicta 
prodierunt; vestro 6 numero unus omnium artificum 
Graecorum historiam optime enarravit ; alter Phidiae 
Parthenona opere eximio descripsit. Quod si ex iis quos 
mortuos desideratis, nonullos nomine commemorare 
licet, nos quoque recordamur merita praeclara con- 
ditoris atque adeo servatoris vestri, Eduardi Gerhard ; 
nos quogue, dum vestri socii Ottonis Jahn libros 
elegantissimos evolvimus, iuvat excerpere (ut ipse 
dictitabat) ‘inter folia fructus’; nos Tragoediae 
Graecae criticum subtilem in illo agnoscimus, qui 
inter vestros archaeologos quasi alter Nestor diu 
imperitabat, Fredericum Welcker ; denique nostrum 
quoque in usum et artium et litteraruam Graecarum 
historias ille conscripsit qui prope ipsas Athenas 
patria procul sepultus est, dv oldev ‘EAAds x@ Kod- 
wvds, Carolus Ottofredus Mueller. Artium vero an- 
tiquarum vivida illa effigies talium virorum in libris 
expressa, vix dici potest quantam litterarum anti- 
quarum studiis vim et vigorem indiderit; clamant 
omnes bibliothecae quantam et Latinis et Graecis 
scriptoribus lucem vestri labores attulerint; inter 
omnes constat quantum vestris vigiliis Capitolinis 
Palatinus Apollo debeat. 

‘Quod autem ante diem x1 Kalendas Maias, ipsis 





Parilibus, vestra sollennia celebrare constituistis, 
laetum augurium esse arbitramur; quo enim anni die 
lustram decimum condituri estis, eodem non modo 
urbem ipsam conditam esse sed arcem Romanam 
primum ab extera gente captam esse accepimus. Felix 
igitur faustusque sit vobis et vester et urbis natalis 
dies ; urbis aeternae inter monumenta et diei et loei 
genius ita vestros labores per plurima in futurum 
lustra fortunet, ut arcem Tarpeiam et ipsius Italiae et 
exterarum gentium magno cum fructu diutissime 
teneatis. Valete. 
“ Datum & CurtA CANTABRIGIENSIUM, 
“a. d. iii Non. Apriles 
“A, S. MpcccLxxix.” 








CHARLES WELLS. 
29 Delamere Terrace: April 21, 1879. 
In the course of the interesting correspondence 
respecting Charles Wells, it has been twice stated 
—by Mr. Theodore Watts in the Athenaeum, and 
by Mr. W. J. Linton himself in the AcapeEmy— 
that the Claribel of the latter author was dedicated 
to Wells. Now, it seems bold to correct a poet’s 
statement about his own poem, but as a matter of 
fact Claribel and other Poems, 1865, which I have 
now before me, is inscribed: “To William Bell 
Scott, painter and poet.” There is a reference to 
Wells on the fly-leaf, but merely attributing to 
“the author of that most noble dramatic poem, 
Joseph and his Brethren,” the germ of the story. 
The early tribute to Wells in Wade’s Conten- 
tion of Love and Death, 1837, has repeatedly 
been mentioned in these columns and elsewhere ; 
but the poem is so rare now that it may be not 
uninteresting to quote the passage. Death is 
speaking :-— 
“‘T, who in later days have driven 
Sweet Bards in earliest youth to heaven,— 
Shelley and Keats; and crashed the bridge 
That bore the life of Coleridge 
Over my gulfs; that I, who still, 
Upon his Thought’s sublimest hill, 
Tarry for Wordsworth—him who won 
Renown from out Detraction’s jaws ; 
Who wait for sweet-lipp’d Tennyson ; 
And prepare my shapeless cells 
For the coming dust of Wells, 
Whose genius sleeps for its applause.” 


A note to these lines expatiates on the magnifi- 
cent qualities of Wells’s drama. 
Epmunp W. Gosse. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, April 28.—6.30 P.M. Philosophical Club : Anniversary. 

7 P.M. Actuaries. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘* Recent Advances in Telegraphy,” 
II., by W. H. Preece. 

8.30 P.M. Geographical. 

TueEspay, April 29.—1 p.m. Zoological: Anniversary. 

3 P.M. Royal Institution : ‘‘ Mendelssohn,” by Ernst Pauer. 

8 p.M. Anthropological Institute : “‘ Analogies of Manners 
between the Indo-Chinese Races and the Races of the 
Indian Archipelago,” by Col. H. Yule ; “‘ Relationships, 
and the Names used for them, among the Peoples of 
Madagascar,” by the Rev. Jas. Sibree, jun. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts: “ Light Railways for opening up a 
Trade with Central Africa,” by J. B. Fell; “ The Ad- 
vantage of Railway Communication in Africa,” by J. 
Conyers Morrell. 

8 p.M. Civil Engineers: “The Paving of Street Carriage- 
ways,” by G. F. Deacon ; ‘* Wood as a Paving Material 
under heavy Traffic,” by O. H. Homarth. 

WEDNEsDAY, April 30.—4.30 p.m. Literature : Anniversary. 

8 p.M. Society of Arts: “ Renewed Discussion on Mr. J. 
Hollway’s Paper on “A new Process in Metal- 
lurgy.” 

8 P.M. Geological: “Contribution to the History of 
Mineral Veins,” by J. A. Phillips; “ Vectisaurus val- 
densis, a new Wealden Dinosaur,” by J. W. Hulke; 
“The Cudgegong Diamond-field, New South Wales,” 
by N. Taylor ; “* Occurrence of the Genus Dithyrocaris 
in the Lower Carboniferous, or Calciferous, Sandstone 
Series of Scotland,” by R. Etheridge, jun. 

THURSDAY, May 1.—2 P.M. Royal Institution: Annual Mect- 
in 


4p.M. Archaeological Institute. 

8 p.M. Linnean: ** Note on the Occurrence of a Restiaceous 
Plant in Cochin China,” by Dr. Masters; “On the 
Structure of the Pouched Rats of the Genus Heter- 
omys,” by Dr. J. Murie; “ Nutrition in its Relation to 
Fertilisation of Flowers,” by T. Meehan. 

8 p.M. Chemical. 

8.30 p.m. Royal: “ Magnetic Survey of the 40th Parallel 
in North America,” by Prof. Thorpe; “On certain 
Definite Integrals occurring in Spherical Harmonic 











Analysis,” by W. D. Niven; ‘On the Origin of the 
Parallel Roads of Lochaber,” by Prof. Prestwich. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, May 2.—7 P.M. Civil Engineers: “Gas Purification,” 

by T. N. Kirkham. : c 

8 p.M. Society of Arts: “The Wild Silks of India, espe. 
cially Tussah,” by T. Wardle. is 

8 P.M. Philological : “‘ Report on my Dialectal Investiga- 
tions,” II., by A. J. Ellis. : : 

9 P.M. Royal Institution: “The Physiological Action of 
Anaesthetics,” by Prof. J. @. M’Kendrick. 
SaTurDAY, May 3.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “ Architecture,” 

by H. H. Statham. 








SCIENCE. 


THE OLD LATIN BIBLE AND THE ITALA, 


Die Lateinischen Bibeliibersetzwngen vor 
Hieronymus und die Itala des Augustinus. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der * Heiligen 
Schrift. Von L. Ziegler. (Minchen: 
Riedel.) 


Tuts learned essay is important to all 
students of the Latin Bible—that is, we may 
hope, to a growing body both in this country 
and on the Continent. The author has 
already made a valuable contribution to this 
department of learning in his edition of 
the Freisingen fragments of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, now in the library at Munich (Cod. 
Lat.6436=Fris. 236), which was publishedat 
Marburg in 1876. The matter of the present 
volume was (as he informs us in the Preface) 
at first intended to be the prolegomena to 
this and other fragments of Old Latin 
versions discovered by himself, but it gradu- 
ally grew under his hands to its present in- 
dependent shape. 

The main object of the essay is to disprove 
the rather common assumption that there 
was a single received Old Latin version of 
the Bible before the time of St. Jerome, an 
ideal text which is frequently called by 
modern writers by the title Itula or vetus 
Itala. Dr. Ziegler first proves the existence 
of a number of distinct versions by copious 
citations from the Fathers, who frequently 
speak of a variety of interpreters. In con- 
tinuation of the same argument he shows 
that Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine, as 
well as other early writers, used different 
texts of the Latin Bible, and lastly appeals 
to the existing fragments of such versions, 
of which he gives the most complete list 
with which I am acquainted. 

Into the middle of this argument is intro- 
duced a lengthy discussion of the Iiala of St. 
Augustine, De Doctr. Christiana, ii. 15, which 
is held to be a definite independent version 
rather than a mere revision of the one 
current Old Latin version, and to have had 
its origin in Italy rather than in Africa. Dr. 
Ziegler does not of course deny the existence 
ef an early version or versions in Africa; 
but he combats the opinion popularised by 
Cardinal Wiseman, and adopted by a good 
many eminent scholars, that the one early 
translation came from that country. 

Those who are acquainted with the litera- 
ture of the subject will see at once thata 
serious and learned consideration of these 
topics will cover a great deal of difficult 
ground, and ground moreover that has been 
a good deal debated. Dr. Ziegler, so far a8 
I can judge, proves both his main points, 
and I should wish to retract any previous 
statements of mine in this journal asserting 
or implying the contrary to them. Perhaps 
in criticising those who differ or have diffe 
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from him he hardly allows for the difficulty 
of the subject and the inadequacy of the 
material for forming a perfect conclusion. 
And further (as Gebhardt has remarked in a 
recent number of the Theol. Literaturzeitung), 
in his anxiety to prove the activity of the early 
Church in giving birth to a number of ver- 
sions, he seems rather to have forgotten in 
his argument (though he refers to the fact in 
his last page, p. 181) that the Old Latin 
versions, like the Septuagint, were probably 
made piecemeal. Some books, like the 
Gospels, had no doubt many translators, but 
others had fewer. Much remains to be done 
to bring out the treasures hidden in many 
libraries before we can have a clear view of 
what the possessions of the early Church 
really were in this respect. The Pentateuch, 
e.g., was very little known except from quo- 
tations before the publication of the books 
of Leviticus (minus about seven chapters) 
and Numbers by Lord Ashburnham, and it 
is only since the appearance of Dr. Ziegler’s 
essay that M. Delisle has had the good 
fortune to discover the greater part of 
the other books of the same MS. at Lyons. 
But even now the Old Testament generally 
is known rather from quotations than MSS., 
and from quotations rather uncritically 
handled. 

Nevertheless Dr. Ziegler has made a 
decisive step forward, and all interested 
ought to thank him for it. He is, there 
cannot be a doubt, justified in using the 
words that close his essay:—“It is now 
certain . . . that the widespread assumption 
which has so constantly met with fresh de- 
fenders, of the existence of a single version 
arising in Africa or Italy, with a number of 
recensions founded upon it, cannot bear the 
test of serious criticism.” 

His conclusions in detail about the Itala 
of St. Augustine are naturally less certain. 
His theory is this, so far as it can be repre- 
sented in a few words. St. Augustine, when 
he wrote the famous sentence, “In ipsis 
autem interpretationibus Itala caeteris prae- 
feratur; nam est verborum tenacior cum 
perspicuitate sententiae,’ had a distinct 
version in mind. The proposals to treat 
the word Jtala as corrupt must be summa- 
rily rejected. This Father’s use of the term 
Italus elsewhere proves that it was by no 
means unfamiliar to him (especially, I may 
add, as an antithesis to African).* By Itala, 
then, he means a version which had its origin 
in Italy, where he first learnt really to study 
the Scriptures. This version which he re- 
commended, he probably also used himself, 
and in order to identify it, we must look for 
traces of it in his writings. Notwithstanding 
the diversity apparent in his quotations, yet 
on the whole it would be possible to recon- 
struct the Bible of St. Augustine, and to 


* The index to St. Augustine supplies two instances 
hot given by Ziegler, Deordineii., § 15,‘ Cur Itali semper 
Serenas hiemes orent, et item semper Getulia nostra 
misera sitiat,” and Jb. § 45, “ Me enimipsum. . . ad- 
hue in multis verborum sonis Itali exagitant.” St. 

frome uses the word im Ezech. xxxviii., 1, and St. 
Hilary talks of “Itali episcopi” and “episcopi 
Italiae” indifferently, Fragm. Hist., pp. 672, 683. It 
18 also found in Arnobius, as Bentley remarks at the 
end of his characteristic essay, Versio Latina Italica 
somnium merum (Bentleii Critica Sacra, p. 159, ed. 
Fllis; Cambridge, 1862). 








prove its substantial unity, taking care to 
eliminate what was irrelevant. The appa- 
rent variations arise from a number of causes 
—e.g., (1) the confusion of spurious works 
with genuine ones ; (2) the use of a number 
of Latin MSS. to which he frequently refers, 
and an occasional emendation to conform to 
the Greek; (3) the corruption of his own 
text by transcribers and editors, &c. But 
the unity of his Bible may be seen by the 
comparison of longer passages, where he 
could hardly be quoting from memory, and 
by the repetition of curious errors in detail 
—e.g. Eccles. i.,2, “ vanitas vanitantium;” 
Rom. vii., 13, “‘peccator aut peccatum ;” 
1 Cor. v., 11, “ si quis frater nominatur aut 
fornicator,’—where aut arises from a confu- 
sion of # and 7; James i., 17, “ momenti 
obumbratio”’—a confusion of porijc for tporijc, 
&c. Dr. Ziegler has particularly shown this 
unity with respect to the quotations from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the result of 
which is very striking (p. 76). Until 
Lagarde gives us the result of his collection 
of 42,216 Biblical quotations in St. Augus- 
tine we shall probably not have a better 
authority on this point than Dr. Ziegler. 
Lastly, as a corollary to this we have the 
proof that the Freisingen fragments of the 
Epistles form part of the text used by this 
Father, and therefore have more right than 
any other version to the title of Itala-frag- 
mente. The likeness of the quotations on 
pages 84-88 is certainly conclusive on the 
point that St. Augustine used the text repre- 
sented by these fragments. That this was 
also the [tala appears to me to be probable, 
but the evidence is obviously not capable 
of bearing more than a probable conclusion. 
When a peculiar term is only once used in 
his writings, voluminous as they are, and 
bearing traces of so many changes of judg- 
ment, we ought to be careful against erect- 
ing too absolute and magnificent an hypo- 
thesis upon it, especially upon an incomplete 
survey of the facts. Dr. Ziegler seems to be 
right in drawing attention to the time of 
St. Augustine’s sojourn in Italy, and parti- 
cularly at Milan, as the commencement of 
his serious Biblical studies. It is rather 
strange, however, that he does not enter 
upon the question, which lies so near his 
hand, of what was the Bible used by St. 
Ambrose, and whether this was not at least 
as likely to be the Itala. Dr. Ceriani has 
recently called my attention to the fourth- 
century use of the word Italia to signify the 
provinces of the vicar of northern Italy with 
their capital at Milan, as opposed to those of 
the vicarius urbis (cp. Marquardt, Rém. 
Staatsverwaltung, i., p. 82, who quotes S. 
Athan., Hist. Arianor. ad Monachos, i., p. 
363, ed. 1698, Acoviatoc 6 ard Medtodavwr * 
éori d€ kal atrn pntpdmode rij¢ ’Iradiac, A.D. 
355). The interpretatio Itala might then 
plausibly be supposed to be the recension 
used in upper Italy, the adjective being em- 
ployed to mark an antithesis to a recension 
or version used at Rome (cp. Psalterium 
Romanum). Perhaps, however, there is no 
necessity for this refinement of explanation, 
or to look for any other antithesis than the 
more general one between Italian and Afri- 
can which is commonest in St. Augustine. 
Still the strong probability will remain that 
he first read the Scriptures carefully in the 





version used at Milan. With regard to the 
actual text Dr. Ceriani has further suggested 
that the Old Testament there used was a 
translation or revision from Lucian’s Septua- 
gint, and is to be found in the works of St. 
Ambrose where he is quoting from a book 
before him, not where he is merely translat- 
ing a commentary from Origen or St. Basil. 
The character of St. Ambrose’s text in the 
Old Testament can be seen in the quotations 
from the Canticles, which are so numerous 
that Sabatier was able to restore almost the 
whole book from this Father alone. 

With regard to the Gospel texts Dr. 
Ziegler draws no conclusion as to which re- 
presents the Itala, an omission which is 
somewhat strange, considering the compara- 
tively large number of MSS. and the vast 
amount of quotations from them. Most 
English scholars who have taken an interest 
in the matter have probably inclined to the 
opinion of Dr. Westcott, that the Itala in 
this portion of the sacred text is represented 
by the Codex Brixianus, which Dr. Ziegler 
supposes to be a mixed text (p. 108). This 
is a question too long to be discussed here ; 
but my impression is that he is wrong, and 
that Dr. Westcott is right, It is strange 
how utterly unknown Dr. Westcott’s article 
on the “ Vulgate” in Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible appears to be to foreign scholars, 
even to those who are most studious in 
hunting up every corner for information. 
Schiirer’s Theologische Literaturzeitung, as 
we are glad to see, sets a good example in 
the evident pains taken to make use of 
English work, and we hope it may find 
imitators in other parts of Germany. 

Besides the general conclusions advanced 
by Dr. Ziegler there are a number of inter- 
esting and suggestive details and collections 
of parallels, not to speak of the quotations 
from texts, either unpublished or not easily 
accessible, which give a permanent value to 
this essay. Dr. Ziegler (p. 109, note 5) agrees 
with Drs. Hort and Gebhardt in thinking 
that the recently-published Codex Aureus of 
Stockholm is an interpolated Vulgate text— 
not an Old Latin version. I may be per- 
mitted to refer to my own detailed argu- 
ments in the same direction in the London 
Guardian of April 9, 1879. He also notices 
(p. 180) that the Codex Cavensis of the Vul- 
gate contains a good many portions of Old 
Latin texts. I can confirm this statement, 
having recently spent between five and six 
weeks in making a complete collation of the 
New Testament in this book, with a view to 
a historical edition of St. Jerome’s revision 
from typical manuscripts. The variations 
from the Oodex Amiatimus are particularly 
remarkable in the Catholic Epistles, especi- 
ally in the Epistles of St. Peter and the 
First Epistle of St. John. A good many of 
these are found in the Freisingen fragments 
published by Dr. Ziegler in the Itala-frag- 
mente and the Munich Sitzwngsberichte for 
1876; but the text of the Cava MS. is 
nearer the Vulgate. In 1 Peter iii, 3 and 
4, however, it agrees verbally with the frag- 
ment, except that it has “in habitu” for 
* habitu.” 

JoHN WorDSWORTH. 
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Etruskische Forschungen. Part III. Die 
etruskischen Vornamen. Von W. Deecke. 
(Stuttgart: Heitz; London: Nutt.) 


Dr. Dercxe continues his valuable labours 
upon the relics of the mysterious language 
of ancient Etruria, and his last instalment 
consists of an exhaustive examination of 
Etruscan praenomina. Light is thrown in- 
cidentally upon the meaning or use of several 
words in the course of the volume, and the 
conclusions to which he comes add con- 
siderably to our knowledge of the Etruscan 
tongue. Thus out of the names of men 
known to us he makes only fifteen (or 
eighteen) of pure Etruscan origin, the re- 
maining fifteen (or eighteen) being Italian ; 
and out of fourteen feminine names only ten 
are pronounced to be certainly Etruscan. 
In three instances, however, I am inclined 
to dispute Dr. Deecke’s opinion. Caile, 
found only at Vulci, Thefri, found only at 
Perugia, and Tite are, I believe, genuinely 
Etruscan. Indeed, Thefri, the Latin Tibe- 
rius, is evidently identical with the 
name of the Tiber, which, according to 
Varro, came from an Etruscan source. Its 
root may be that of the Etruscan thapir, 
which a bilingual inscription shows us meant 
“ black.” 

Etruscan personal names have a special 
importance, since I believe them to have 
formed the model of the Italian system 
of nomenclature which departs from that 
which distinguishes the members of the 
Aryan family. Indeed, in some cases 
we can prove that Latin names were 
directly borrowed from Etruscan; the Latin 
Aulus, for example, being the Etruscan 
Avile, ‘vitalis,’ from avil, “age.” Dr. 
Deecke has noticed that the way in which, 
according to his researches, the Etruscans 
could attach two diminutive suffixes one to 
the other is characteristic of modern Italian. 
In fact, a people with so pronounced a 
national character and language as the 
Etruscans could not fail to leave an en- 
during impress of themselves upon the 
country they conquered and occupied; and 
what makes our ignorance of the Etruscan 
language most to be regretted is the light a 
knowledge of it would shed on much that is 
now obscure in Roman speech and Roman 
customs. By following a strict method of 
decipherment, however, comparing inscrip- 
tion with inscription and phrase with phrase, 
our acquaintance with the forgotten lan- 
guage of Etruria is being slowly widened, 
though each addition to our knowledge 
makes any chance of connecting it with 
some other known form of speech more 
hopeless and more impossible. 


A. H. Sayer. 








SCIENCE NOTES, 


Dr. StTaHL, whose investigations into the in- 
fluence of light on the movements of zoospores 
were recently briefly described in the ACADEMY 
(September 28, 1878), has determined not to 
publish the details of his experiments, considering 
it unnecessary through the publication of Strass- 
burger’s contemporary researches on the same 
subject. He has, however, continued his work in 
this direction, having chosen the Influence of 
Light on the movements of Desmids as his sub- 
ject. Closterium moniliferum was the organism 





selected for experiment, and he found that light 
exerts a directing influence on the Clostertum cell 
which places its longitudinal axis in the direc- 
tion of the rays of light, and that a certain 
opposition exists between both halves of the 
cell which acts so that one extremity is at- 
tracted to the light while the other is repelled 
from it. He also found that these positions are 
eriodically reversed. At the end of the paper 

r. Stahl reviews Strassburger's researches on the 
movements of Zoospores in the light of his own 
work on the subject. The above preliminary note 
on the movements of Desmids is published in the 
Verhandlungen der phys.-med. Gesellschaft, N.F., 
xiv. Bd. 

On the Secretion of the Gastric Glands.—By 
operating under strict antiseptic precautions, 
Heidenhain has succeeded in separating a con- 
siderable part of the fundus of the stomach (in 
the dog) from its connexion with the rest of the 
organ, and forming it into a blind sacculus com- 
municating with the exterior of the body 
(Pfliiger’s Archiv, xix., 2 and 3). This artifice 
enabled him to collect the secretion of the 
gastric unmixed with that of the pyloric glands, 
and uncontaminated with the saliva and other 
liquids which pass down the oesophagus. The 
secretion is a clear, strongly-acid liquid, containing 
an unexpectedly small amount of mucus, and an 
average of 0°45 per cent. of solid matter. This 
is partly organic, partly inorganic; the former 
consisting, in the main, of pepsin. The acidity 
of the liquid is equivalent (mean of thirty-six 
determinations) to 0°52 per cent. of hydrochloric 
acid; it is, therefore, far higher than that of 
the mixed gastric juice (free from saliva), 
examined by Bidder and Schmidt. Richet, 
from observations on a man with a gastric 
fistula, found that while the fresh juice contained 
only hydrochloric acid, that which had been 
kept for a time developed an organic acid—pro- 
bably the sarkolactic. This was not found to 
occur with the secretion obtained, in the manner 
just described, from the dog. As regards the 
conditions on which the activity of the glands 
depends, it was noted that the introduction of 
nutritious food into the stomach induced active 
secretion in from fifteen to thirty minutes, which 
continued uutil the stomach had completely 
emptied itself. But if, instead of nutritious food, 
indigestible matters were introduced (chopped 
ligamentum nuchae of ox), no trace of secretion 
flowed from the sacculus for upwards of an hour, 
At the end of that time water was given to the 
animal to drink; secretion thereupon set in, but 
did not last for more than an hour and a-half. 
From these and similar experiments, Heidenhain 
concludes that mechanical stimulation of the 
stomach only excites secretion at the point of 
contact ; a general activity of the glandular appa- 
ratus requiring absorption to set it going. Ac- 
cordingly we must distinguish between a primary 
and a secondary process of secretion ; the former, tri- 
fling in degree, and called forth by mechanical irrita- 
tion of the secreting surface ; the latter abundant, 
and determined by the occurrence of absorption. If 
the composition of the secreted liquid is examined 
at regular intervals during the digestive process, 
its acidity is found to remain pretty uniform, 
while the proportion of pepsin it contains under- 
goes a peculiar and orderly series of variations. 
During the second kour it sinks rapidly to a 
minimum ; towards the fourth or fifth hour it 
rises again to a point almost always higher than 
its initial value, and maintains itself at or about 
this level for a considerable time. These variations 
are quite independent of the amount of pepsin 
actually contained in the glands, which is known 
to sink steadily from first to last. The secreting 
surface is able to pour out a liquid very rich in 
pepsin ata time when its own poverty in this 
substance is most marked. No definite conclusion 
can at present be arrived at as to the cause of this 
phenomenon. 


Non-excitability of the Grey Matter of the 





—— 


Cortex Cerebri,—From experiments on dogs, con- 
ducted according to a novel method, Couty (work. 
ing in Vulpian’s laboratory) believes himself to 
be justified in asserting that the grey matter of 
the cortex plays no part in the phenomena result. 
ing from stimulation of the surface of the brain; 
the manifestation of these phenomena being in no 
way affected by previous paralysis of the grey 
matter, either by anaesthetics, or by arrest of 
blood-supply. The influence of irritant or para- 
lysing lesions of the cortex is transmitted by the 
white fibres to nervous elements on a lower plane, 
situated in the medulla oblongata and the spinal 
cord; it is only by determining permanent or 
transitory changes in these bulbo-spinal elements 
that cortical lesions are occasionally able to inter- 
fere, in a plus or minus direction, with the mo- 
pei! of the extremities (Comptes Rendus, 17 Mara, 
1879). 


BrorseEn’s periodical comet is now favourably 
situated for observation, and may be discerned 
with a small telescope. It traverses the southern 

rt of the constellation Camelopardalus, remain- 
ing in our latitudes above the horizon throughout 
the night, and will be found on the evening of 
April 26 in right ascension 4 h, 55 m. and declin- 
ation 54°, or about eight degrees to the north of 
Capelia. The daily motion is one degree and 
three-quarters in a north-easterly direction. The 
few observations which have hitherto become 
known indicate that the comet has passed its 
perihelion nearly half a day later than the pre- 
dicted time given by Prof. Schulze’s complicated 
calculations. Prof. Young, of Dartmouth College, 
New Jersey, U.S., announces that on April 1 
and 2 he succeeded in determining the posi- 
tion of the green band in the comet’s spectrum, 
the other bands being too faint to be mea- 
sured. The instrument used was a 9}-inch 
equatorial armed with a one-prism spectroscope. 
The observations were made by bringing a move- 
able occulting bar in the field of view into such a 
position that the well-defined lower or less re- 
frangible edge of the band in the comet’s spectrum 
should be just visible as a thin line, the rest of the 
band being hidden by the bar. After the point- 
ing, the flame of a Bunsen burner was brought in 
front of the slit, and the position of the band in 
the comet’s spectrum was thus fixed. So far as 
these difficult observations allowed to judge, the 
central band was found to coincide precisely with 
the green band in the flame of the hydrocarbon. 
This result seems scarcely reconcileable with the 
result obtained during the apparition of Brorsen’s 
comet in 1868 by Huggins, who then found a 
spectrum having bands distinctly different in 
position and appearance. According to Young’s 
recent observations, the spectrum of Brorsen’s 
comet does no longer stand out as exceptional, but 
agrees with that of other comets. 


Le Téléphone, le Microphone, et le Phono- 
graphe. Par le Comte Th. du Moncel. (Paris: 
Hachette.)—This volume contains good descrip- 
tions of the Telephone, Microphone, and Phono- 
graph. The history of the inventions, the claims 
of rival inventors, the various constructions in 
present use, and the more popular experiments 
which have as yet been made, all find a place m 
the treatise. These subjects are not examined 
exhaustively or from a highly scientific point of 
view, but are rather treated so as to be suited for 
that class of general readers who have some 
knowledge of physics. The time has hardly come 
for writing a severely scientific treatise on any 0 
these novel instruments, and the present compila- 
tion, executed by a competent hand, will be wel- 
come even to many specialists, as indicating the 
several sources from which fuller information can 
be obtained. There are numerous illustrations 
sufficiently well executed.—Messrs. OC. Kegan Paul 
and Co. have just issued an authorised translation, 
with additions and corrections by the author. 


The Excitability of the Sudoriparous Glands «8 
a Function of their Temperature.—W hen the hand 
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js cooled by immersion in ice-cold water for five 
or six minutes, or heated by immersion ir water 
at 45° to 50° C. for ten minutes, the sudoriparous 
Jands are temporarily inhibited or paralysed. 
risk exercise on a hot day will make the un- 
touched hand perspire freely, while its cooled or 
heated fellow remains dry. The hypodermic in- 
jection of pilocarpin is no longer followed by 
secretion from the temporarily-damaged glands. 
These results were confirmed by experiments on 
the effect of heat and cold on the sweat-glands 
in the toes of the kitten (Luchsinger, Pfliiger’s 
Archiv., xviii., 10 and 11). 


Geology of the Yorkshire Coal Field.—One of 
the noblest volumes ever issued by the Geological 
Survey has recently been published under the title 
cited above. This memoir describes the northern 
half of that great coal-field which stretches from 
Nottingham to Leeds. It is only the Yorkshire 

rtion of this field that has been yet laid down 

y the Ordnance Survey on the large scale of six 
inches to the mile. The now Memoir, 
which extends to upwards of 800 pages, and is 
accompanied by numerous fokling plates, has 
been ably edited by Prof. A. H. Green, now 
of the Yorkshire College of Science, who has 
also written the greater part of the volume. 
Mr. R. Russell, of the Geological Survey, has 
contributed, however, more than 300 pages. The 
Memoir describes in great detail the coal-measures 
and the fringe of millstone grit on their western 
and northern sides. Around the margin of the 
field mining operations have long been carried on 
with vigour, but the great spread of coal-measures 
in the centre of the basin is still untouched. The 
volume will be welcomed not only by geologists, 
but by owners of mineral property in Yorkshire, 
by managers of collieries, and by mining engineers. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


In the Journal of Philology, vol. viii., No. 15, 
Herman Hager has two instructive papers—one 
on the question, ‘ How were the Bodies of Orimi- 
nals at Athens disposed of after Death ?” and the 
other on “ Notices of Army Surgeons in ancient 
Greek Warfare.” These papers are followed by a 
valuable essay by W. W. Goodwin upon “ ‘ Shall’ 
and ‘ Should’ in Protasis, and their Greek Equiva- 
lents.” Students of Sophocles will find much to 
interest them in Evelyn Abbott’s two refined and 
penetrating criticisms on the Antigone, and 
in Campbell's account of the Trinity Col- 
lege MS. of Sophocles. Some new fragments 
of Latin poetry are published by Robinson 
Ellis from a twelfth-century Latin glossary 
now among Sir Thos. Phillipps’ MSS. at Chel- 
tenham. D. D. Heath (“Some further Observa- 
tions on ancient Theories of Causation”) criticises 
Grote’s conception of rd ai’réparov and 7 Tvxn. 
In a paper on “ Early Greek Written Literature ” 
Hayman argues that by about the middle of the 
sixth century B.c. Greek prose began to be written 
by Pherecydes, or Anaximander, or both; and 
that the iambic and lyric poetry of from 710 B.c. 

n to be written down even earlier—viz., in the 
first half of the seventh century B.c. Perceval 
Laurence (“ Judges and Litigants”) discusses Iliad 
xviii., 506-8. Notes on “ Lueretios’ Prooemium 
and Epicurean Theology” are contributed by 
Masson; on the Aeneid, by H. Nettleship; on 
the Dirae and on Lucilius, by R. Ellis; on the 
Medea of Euripides, by W. C. Green; on the 
peculiarities in the use of the Greek future par- 
ticiple, and on the Choephoroe, by Paley; on the 
Odyssey and on Xenophon’s Hellenics, by Malden ; 
and on the word fovyaios, by J. P. Postgate. 
The number is concluded by a most interesting 
notice of the late W. G. Clark, from the hand of 
H. A. J, Munro, 


Owz-rHep of the eighteenth volume (1878) of 
the Numismatic Chronicle is occupied by a valu- 
able series of papers by Mr. 0, F. Keary, on 





“The Coinages of Western Europe, from the Fall 
of the Western Empire to the Accession of Charle- 
magne,” forming in effect a thorough survey of 
mediaeval numismatics between these limiting 
points. A concluding paper of this series remains 
to be published, and we must reserve our review 
of Mr. Keary’s work till that has appeared. Mr. 
Percy Gardner has a very interesting essay entitled 
“Numismatic Re-attributions,” in which he assigns 
three coins to different persons from those they 
had been hitherto ascribed to. The first is an 
electrum coin which Mr. Gardner attributes to the 
Halicarnassian Phanes, mentioned by Herodotus 
as having been among the mercenaries of the 
Egyptian King Amasis, and as having fled from 
Egypt to Cambyses, whom he accompanied in 
his invasion of Egypt in 527 3.c. Mr. OC. T. 
Newton had previously published this coin in the 
Num. Chron., 1870, and had read it differently ; 
but Mr. Gardner, guided by a note of Mr. Borrell, 
the original possessor of the piece, stating that it 
had been found at Budrun (Halicarnassus), has 
satisfied himself that the legend is @ANOZ EMI 
SHMA, “I am the mark of Phanes,” and 
makes no doubt that this coin, found at Hali- 
carnassus, and bearing the name of Phanes, was 
struck by the Phanes of Halicarnassus whom 
Herodotus mentions, before taking service under 
Amasis—+z.e, about 550 B.c. On epigraphic grounds 
Mr. Newton had already assigned the coin to 
the period 620-540 B.c., its style nearly re- 
sembling that of the inscription cut at Abu- 
Simbel by the Greek mercenaries of Psammi- 
tichus about 600 B.c. It is trae Herodotus does 
not say that Phanes was tyrant of Halicarnassus ; 
but he was clearly a man of mark; and we know 
that Halicarnassus, in the sixth century B.c., like 
most of the towns on the west coast of Asia 
Minor, was under a succession of tyrants. The 
second reattribution is perhaps even more interest- 
ing. The photograph, which was taken from a 
cast slightly touched up with the help of a second 
specimen, shows us a beautiful female head, 
diademed, with short hair falling on the neck ; on 
the reverse, Herakles seated; around AAMIEQN. 
The style of the reverse assigns the coin to the 
period immediately following the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, and Mr. Gardner sees in the head 
on the obverse the representation of no less famous 
a person than the Hetaira Lamia, the mistress of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, who received her among 
his share of the spoil after his naval victory over 
Ptolemy off Cyprus, and fell desperately in love 
with her, so that it is recorded that he loved her 
Satpoviws, and that though he was amorous of 
many women, to her alone was hea lover. This 
noted courtesan kept her royal conqueror in silken 
fetters for all his life, and there was nothing he 
would deny her. Her house, which Demetrius 
visited openly and crowned, became the centre of 
Athenian splendour, and the Athenians built 
temples to Aphrodite Lamia and offered sacrifices 
in her honour. “If Athens and Thebes were not 
ashamed to erect temples to Lamia, the city which 
bore her name might well place her head on its 
coins, just as Mytilene honoured the head of 
Sappho, and Corinth that of Lais.” The head is 


“the portrait, slightly idealised but admirably exe- 
cuted, of a woman of a solid and noteworthy type of 
beauty. She is no longer young, the double chin and 
the lines of the neck indicate an age of at least thirty 
years. The features are of extreme regularity, the 
nose almost more than Greek in its perfect straight- 
ness. The massive features and thick neck indicate 
an extraordinary physical development in chest and 
limb of the body belonging to the head. The deep- 
set eye and strongly-cut lip show character and wit. 
The whole aspect of the face is sensual, or perhaps 
rather sensuous; not entirely without coarseness, and 
yet of no low or animal type. The hair is arranged 
in a perfectly novel and unconventional way, giving a 
somewhat masculine air to the head. That the hair 
of a queen or a matron should be thus arranged is not 
to be believed for a moment. Everything corresponds 
with what we should have expected in a courtesan, 
and the courtesan Lamia in particular... . We may 





add that the present is the only one surviving instance 
of contemporary portraiture of a Greek beauty who 
was not also a queen.” 


The third reattribution is of a head previously 
os to be that of Helios, but which is un- 
doubtedly female, and which Mr. Gardner believes 
to be that of Electryona or Alectrona, daughter of 
Helios and the nymph Rhodos whom he visited 
at Rhodes, according to the legend recorded by 
Diodorus Siculus. In another paper Mr. Gardner 
treats of the coins struck by the Seleucids during 
their possession or invasion of the throne of Mace- 
don. M. Six writes on the coins of Hierapolis in 
Syria. Mr. B. V. Head has two articles—one on 
an ancient tetradrachm, which on the evidence of 
the weight and the agonistic type he assigns to 
Olynthus, and regards as— 

“a specimen of the Hellenic and probably Chalcidian 
coinage before the Bottiaean occupation, which could 
only have been temporary ; whilst the flat and some- 
what coarse tetradrachm, with a quadriga on the ob- 
verse and the flying eagle on the reverse, probably 
represents the period about B.c. 479, when the Chal- 
cidians were restored by Artabazus.” 


The other paper is on “ Himyarite Imitations of 
Athenian Coins,” fortunately illustrated with a 
good photographic plate. Mr. Head accounts{for the 
imitation of the coinage of Athens by the Arabian 
kings by the fact that Delos, then an Athen pos- 
session, was the great trading- mart between Greeks 
and Phoenicians. From 167 to 86 B.c, Athens sup- 
plied the coinage for Delos, and thence the tetra- 
drachms found their way into Arabia; and when 
no more were issued the tobbas of the Yemen 
and the kings of Hadramaut, 

“then at the height of their power and glory, were 
thrown upon their own resources for current coin, and 
just as, after the fall of the Athenian supremacy in 
B.c. 412, the scarcity of genuine Athenian money gave 
rise to the Eastern imitations of the thick coins of the 
old style which I have already noticed, so now, when 
Athens again ceased to coin on a large scale, in B.c. 
86, a second series of Arab imitations makes its ap- 
pearance, though this time the prototype is the flut 
coinage of the later Athenian issues.” 

The inscriptions on these coins are in a character 
which at present refuses to be interpreted as ordi- 
nary Himyaritic; but it is stated that Ool. 
Prideaux is at work upon them. 


Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys. 
Second Edition. (Triibner.) The speedy ap- 
pearance of the second edition of a work the first 
edition of which was reviewed in the ACADEMY less 
than two years ago is a matter of congratulation, 
not only to the author, but also to all students of 
scientific philology. It has allowed Prof. Rhys 
to revise his previous work, correcting and adding 
according to the requirements of the new materials 
which a progressive branch of study is continually 
bringing to light. The result has been that the 
book is now longer by about fifty pages than it 
was when it first appeared. More especially the 
interesting question of the Gauls in Britain has 
been treated with greater fullness, and the objec- 
tions made by M. d’Arbois de Jubainville to the 
author’s theory have been, as it seems to us, 
satisfactorily met. Prof. Rhys now classes the 
Welsh, Cornish, Bretons, and Strathclyde Britons 
under the general name of Brythonic, and holds 
that the separation between the Brythonic and 
Goidelic (or Irish, Manx, and Scotch Gaelic) 
members of the Insular Keltic family took place 
at a relatively late period. They had already 
adopted Druidism, “which is probably to be 
traced to the race or races which preceded the 
Celts in their possession of the British Isles.” We 
must not forget to add that Prof. Rhys has been 
diligently continuing his examination of the early 
Welsh inscriptions,whether in Latin or Ogmic cha- 
racters, which have been recently discovered. We 
shall be interested to know whether he will resi 
his own theory of the origin and growth of 
Ogmic alphabet in favour of the highly ingenious 
and attractive one which Mr, Isaac Taylor is about 
to publish, 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 
Sraristicat Sociery.—( Tuesday, April 15.) 


Sr Rawson Rawson, V.-P., in the Chair, The 
paper for reading and discussion was by Mr. E. G. 
Ravenstein. It was of great length, and was copiously 
illustrated with elaborate tables and maps, coloured 
and shaded to show “ the geographical distribution of 
the Celtic-speaking population of the British Isles.” 
Beside consulting the census returns, so far as avail- 
able, and other printed sources, the author mentioned 
that he had sent out 1,250 circulars addressed to re- 


‘gistrars of births, clergymen, schoolmasters, and, 


where these failed him, to innkeepers. Four Celtic 
languages, he said, are at present spoken in the 
British Isles—three belonging to the northern, Gaelic, 
or Gadhelic, and one to the southern or Cymraig 
branch. The former are Irish Gaelic, Scotch Gaelic, 
and Manx. Welsh alone represents the Cymraig, 
since the extinction of Cornish. Up to the time of 
the Reformation, which led to its extinction, as it did 
to that of the Celtic spoken in Strathclyde, in Cum- 
berland, Cornish was spoken as far as the Tamar. In 
1707 English had become vernacular throughout 
Cornwall, although Cornish lived on in twenty-three 
parishes. In 1791 there was only one person alive 
able to speak Cornish. Mr. Ravenstein began his 
general survey with Ireland. He showed that a com- 
parison of the census returns for 1871 with those for 
1851 gives a very clear notion of the manner in which 
a language fallen into disuse among the educated 
classes dies a lingering death in the face of a more 
vigorous usurping tongue. In 1851 Irish (or Irish in 
addition to English) was spoken by 1,524,286, or 23°3 
per cent of the population ; in 1861, by 1,105,536, or 
19:1 per cent. ; in 1871, by 817,875, or 15°3 per cent. 
Hence the absolute decrease was 27°4 per cent. between 
1851 and 1861, and 26-2 per cent. between 1861 and 
1871. The slightly smaller decrease in the second 
interval did not prove that Irish was regaining lost 
ground, if we took into account the relative decrease 
of the Irish population. Mr. Ravenstein owned, how- 
ever, that something had been done by the Society 
for the Preservation of the Irish Language in staying 
the decline. The disuse of Manx had also become 
rapid since the beginning of the present century, and 
the only parish church in which a Manx sermon can 
now be heard is that of Kirk Arbory. Occasion- 
ally, however, the Wesleyans use Manx in their 
chapels. In 1871, out of 54,042 inhabitants, 190 
spoke Manx only, and 13,600 both tongues—i.e., 
25°6 per cent. still understood Manx. In Scotland 
not quite 9 per cent. of the total population 
is able to speak Gaelic, and eight-tenths of 
these are distributed over nearly half the area of the 
country, where they are in themajority. Thus, while in 
the Saxon districts there are as many as 206 to the 
square mile, in the Gaelic Highlands there are only 
17. The Gaels, like their kinsmen in Ireland and 
England, and like many a small tribe in other lands, 
have been driven into the hills, or have only kept 
their footing in the more fertile lowlands by amal- 
gamation with the intruding Saxon. ‘The review of 
the Welsh counties led to the result that it is in the 
Principality that the Celts, or Kelts, seem likely to 
make their last stand for their old tongue and other 
race characteristics. Mr. Ravenstein’s final figures 
still allotted 857,000 to the speakers of Irish Gaelic ; 
12,500 to those understanding Manx Gaelic, at least 
along with English ; 305,000 to Scotch Gaelic; and 
upwards of a million to the speakers of Cymraig, in- 
cluding those knowing English as well, for Wales. 





Nomismatic Socrety.—{ Thursday, April 17.) 


W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. Mr. 
Hoblyn read a paper “On the Edinburgh Coinage of 
Queen Anne.”—Mr. C. F. Keary read a paper “On 
the Italian Medals of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries.” He began by distinguishing the different 
styles which characterise the two ages, the one being 
more distinctively sculpturesque, the other more pic- 
turesque in treatment. Among the medallists of the 
fifteenth century the greatest was Pisano, or Pisanello, 
the Veronese painter. The writer quoted from Vasari 
notices of this artist, and showed what features in 
his work were peculiar to him and what were charac- 
teristic of his age. The medallists of this time are 
Sperandio, Pasti, Boldu, and many others; those of 





the sixteenth century are still more numerous, the 
most noticeable being Francia, Alessandro Cesati 
(called Il Greco), B. Cellini, and Pastorino of Siena. 
The paper was illustrated by a fine series of casts. 





__Pumotoaicat Socrery.—(Friday, April 18.) 


Dr. J. A. H. Murray in the Chair. Mr. A. J. Ellis, 
F.R.S., read the first part of his Report on his Dialec- 
tal Investigations. In 1868 he had been obliged to 
refer to dialectal usage in the first part of his treatise 
on Early English Pronunciation; and had hence 
felt the necessity of including existing dialects in his 
researches. He began in a desultory manner to col- 
lect examples of dialectal pronunciation in 1868 ; but 
in 1873 hecommenced systematic collections by prepar- 
ing a Comparative Specimen to be translated into local 
speech. Ofthis, up to date, he has obtained 153 versions, 
of which 106 are really good, and 36 valuable though not 
so good, leaving only 11 of doubtful value. Of these 
19 from 12 counties were obtained through the active 
intervention of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte, who 
has helped him throughout in the kindest and most 
effectual manner; 1 in England and 6 in Scotland 
through Dr. Murray; 21 in Yorkshire were furnished 
by Mr. C. Clough Rebinson; 24 from 4 counties 
were obtained, or phonetically written from dictation, 
by Mr. Thomas Hallam; 20 from 5 counties were 
obtained, or phonetically written from dictation, by 
Mr. J. G. Goodchild. Mr. Ellis’s obligations to these 
gentlemen for active assistance throughout have been 
very great indeed. Finding that these specimens left 
many parts of the country destitute of information, 
he sent a large number of word-lists to have the 
pronunciation marked to clergymen and others in the 
obscure regions, Of these 314 were returned filled, 
54 being very good, 82 good, 70 middling, and 108 
indifferent. But this not proving sufficient to com- 
plete the classification required, another, shorter and 
more compact, Test Example was sent out in the 
same way last February, of which upwards of 150 
have been returned filled. Thus upwards of 600 
new documents have been obtained for determining 
existing dialectal pronunciation. On these, and 
other notes and printed books (which give very un- 
certain help), Mr. Ellis will found the fifth part of his 
Early English Pronunciation, devoted to English 
Dialectal Phonology. He then proceeded to explain, by 
the help of a very large map, the classification he 
proposed as the foundation of his work, with 3 dis- 
tricts, 5 divisions, 13 subdivisions, and 35 groups, 
which would have to be again divided into varie- 
ties and individuals. Reserving the detail of the 
characteristics for the second part of his Report, he ex- 





plained the nature of the dialectal differences by 


tracing the distribution of certain constructions, 
words and sounds over various localities. 





Royat Astatic Soctety.—( Monday, April 21.) 


Sm H. C. Rawttnson, K.C.B., President, in the 
Chair. Mr. E. L. Brandreth read a paper “On the 
Gaurian or Modern Sanskritic Languages of India 
compared with the Romance,” in which he showed 
that as there was a resemblance between Sanskrit and 
Latin, so was there, also, between their modern re- 
presentatives, the same phonetic laws, in fact, prevail- 
ing in the modern as in the ancient groups. The prin- 
cipal letter-changes were then described, and marked 
similarities were pointed out, not only in the phonology, 
but in the grammar of each class. Mr. Brandreth 
further showed that the individual languages might 
be profitably compared together, as, for instance, 
Sindhi with Italian, Hindi with French: the two 
former agreeing iu vowel-terminations for their words; 
the two latter in the great curtailment of the words 
themselves, in a preference for single consonants, 
and in the nasalisation of the medial vowels.—Mr. E, 
Thomas exhibited two silver coins, struck at 
Bokhara, of the class described by the late Prof. 
Lerch at the Oriental Congress of St. Petersburg ; 
and expressed his conviction that he had detected 
on them the word “Sunnee” or “ Orthodox,” which 
had not been previously noticed by any other numis- 
matist. 











FINE ART. 


Beitrége zur altitalischen Kultur- und Kunst- 
geschichte. Vol. I. Die Italiker in der 
Po-Ebene. Von Wolfgang Helbig. (Leip- 
zig: Breitkopf und Hartel.) 


THz ancient Greeks whom opinion holds in 
esteem for possessing most of the gifts pro. 
per to the human mind may no doubt be 
traced back to an ancestry little better than 
the rude Celts whose want of manners and 
abundance of customs attracted the not in- 
credulous Caesar on his hostile visit to this 
country. They themselves were content in 
their pride of being earth-born “autoch- 
thones,” and it is in fact not against them, 
but against their unguarded admirers, that 
Helbig momentarily tilts in the beginning 
of this the first volume of his contributions 
to the history of the primitive races of Italy. 
Without any special assurance it would have 
been easily understood from his previous 
studies that the task must have been more 
of a necessity than a pleasure when he 
undertook to prove that the Greek and 
Italian races had made their way as northern 
barbarians down to the Mediterranean. The 
short account of early Greek habits of life 
is realistic in the extreme; but here it may 
be remarked that although the primitive 
condition of North-West Greece in the time 
of Thucydides may have justified that histo- 
rian in assuming the whole of the country 
to have once been in the same state, there is 
this conclusion also to be drawn from the 
fact recorded by him, that these rude tribes 
in outlying districts and in comparatively 
late times may by an easy change of abode 
have left in unexpected localities traces of 
themselves which it is now difficult to dis- 
tinguish from really primitive remains. And 
this is the more to be borne in mind since, 
as Helbig points out afterwards (p. 118), 
the Po Valley continued to the end to be 
very little affected by the civilisation which 
spread from Greece over the rest of Italy, 
the Greek antiquities found up to now being 
comparatively late. 

After this classical chapter he proceeds to 
the lake or pile dwellings (Terremare) which 
by the energy of Italian students of this 
subject have been laid bare in great numbers 
along the valley of the Po, showing several 
stages of advancement, but in most cases 
belonging to an age when the working of 
iron was unknown to the inhabitants and 
when the only skill in metals was an ele- 
mentary process of casting bronze in moulds. 
It is with those of the bronze age that he 
deals. The contents of these dwellings ex- 
hibit a people living by cattle-rearing and 
agriculture, little given to hunting and, 
though always close to rivers and streams, 
not caring to secure food from them. They 
had no images and have left no trace of re- 
ligious rites. They practised spinning, pro- 
bably also weaving, and could make leather. 
Their clay vases were made by the hand. 
Bronze, though they could work it, must 
have been scarce, since it was not employed 
for articles of personal ornament or use. 
‘They had amber, but apparently little 
or no gold. Nor had they swords. The 
‘spear was their instrument, and when or- 
nament was applied to any object. it. was 
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of the simplest linear character. The 
huts they lived in resembled the ancient 
tugurium of the Latins, as described by 
tradition and as represented on the sepulchral 
vases of Alba Longa. Not only is there 
this resemblance between the pile dwellings 
and the Latin huts, but the excavations of 
recent years on primitive Latin sites have 
revealed a condition of life essentially the 
same as that of the inhabitants of the pile 
dwellings, with only such an advance as may 
be accounted for in the interval of time, 
supposing both peoples to have been one 
race, between their settlement in the Po 
Valley and their removal south into Latium. 
This is the view of Helbig, and according to 
it the dwellers in pile buildings on the Po 
were of the same Italian stock as the primi- 
tive settlers in Latium. It will be under- 
stood that the reasons here quoted from him 
form only a very small part of the mass of 
evidence with which he supports his theory. 

But there are other theories as to the 
origin of this primitive people, and these he 
examines at length, of course rejecting each, 
but finding much to be pointed out in 
common between them and the ancient 
Germans as spoken of by Tacitus. That they 
were Ligurians he cannot accept, since the 
description of that people handed down from 
Posidonius shows them to have been a half- 
savage tribe, living mostly in caves and not 
practising agriculture. Still he obviously 
feels the case in their favour to be strong in 
some ways. Nor can he believe that they 
were Celts, for this rcason, that undoubted 
Celtic remains do not correspond, as would 
be expected, with the remains of the pile 
dwellings. But here he seems to assume 
that the Celts had never crossed into North 
Italy previously to their historically recorded 
inroad about B.c. 400, and that, therefore, 
the pile dwellings, if made and inhabited by 
them, would, like the Celtic tombs North of 
the Alps, contain traces of the spoils carried 
off by them, for example, from the Etruscans. 
On the other hand it can hardly be called 
even improbable that the Celts had long 
before this date made settlements in the 
North of Italy. At the same time no mere 
probability can be fairly urged against the 
evidence arising from a comparison of the 
remains. 

The Etruscans present a difficulty. For 
although it is now agreed by all but a “ few 
who ignore the methods and results of 
modern investigation” (p. 100) that this 
people entered Italy in the North-east, and 
must, therefore, have crossed the district of 
the Terremare, yet it has been hitherto im- 
possible to identify with certainty any of 
the remains as peculiar to them. To account 
for this they are not unreasonably assumed 
to have been there in the same stage of 
civilisation as the primitive Italians of the 
Po district, and did not, till after their 
settlement in Etruria proper, and their con- 
tact with the older Carthaginians and 
Greeks, begin to develop their national life 
as it is known now. With regard to the 
condition of the Graeco-Italian race pefore 
its descent into the peninsulas of Greece 
and Italy, Helbig observes that, while 
from a comparison of the Greek and Latin 
words for spinning, weaving, and leather- 
making, these operations would appear to 





have been common to both races when they 
were as yet one, in the words which refer to 
bronze-working there exists a singular di- 
vergence, ¢.g. xadko¢=aes; rivtoc=forma; 
odvpa = malleus; dcuwvy = incus; Kdpevoc, 
Oéppacrpa, Pavvoc = furnus, fornax. He 
prefers, however, to hesitate before accept- 
ing this as evidence of bronze-working being 
unknown previously to the separation. 

It is unnecessary to say that a volume on 
this subject by Helbig must be full of interest 
as well as delightful in its thought and ex- 
pression, or to add that the successive 
volumes, dealing with questions of more 
advanced civilisation, will, when they appear, 
be received with welcome. 

A. 8S. Murray. 








ART SALES, 


As the season advances picture sales increase in 
importance, but it is worthy of note that the 
greater number of important ones take place in 
consequence of commercial disaster, and that few 
amateurs who can retain possession of their works 
of art are disposed to sell them during the present 
depression. Death is the cause of the dispersion 
of the gallery of that well-known collector, Mr. 
Joseph Arden, of Rickmansworth Park; but the 
sales of Mr. Jonathan Nield’s art properties, and 
those of Mr. William Fenton and Mr. Joseph 
Fenton, take place by order of the trustees, and 
these sales will be among the most attractive of 
the present season, for they will be rich in modern 
pictures. A little later in the season will take 
place the sales of the collection of the late Mr. 
John Wardell, of Dublin, and of the late Mr. 
Fuller Maitland. Both these sales will evoke 
interest. Mr. Wardell’s collection was small but 
very choice. It is chiefly of the Dutch and 
Flemish school, and its treasures are recorded 
pretty fully in Smith's big volumes. As regards 
Mr. Fuller Maitland's collection, the treasures of 
Stanstead Hall have recently been displayed at 
South Kensington, and are fairly well known. 
They comprise good examples of the early Italian 
and some interesting specimens of the English— 
particularly the Norwich—School. 


Messrs. SorHesy will sell under the hammer, 
one day next week, a very remarkable Cruikshank 
collection, both drawings and prints. 


SEVERAL collections of ancient drawings and 
prints have been on private view in London dur- 
ing the past week, These are the collections which 
M. Prestel, the well-known dealer of Frank- 
furt, is to sell at Frankfurt early next month. 
There was, first, the cabinet of the late Dr. Heim- 
soeth, of the University of Bonn—a collection of 
old drawings, manuscripts, and works on the fine 
arts, which has shown at all events the zeal with 
which Dr. Heimsoeth pursued his studies. Not 
to speak of the works of art proper in Dr. Heim- 
soeth’s cabinet, he might be remembered alone by 
the perseverance and systematic attention with 
which he stored up certain things little considered 
at the moment of their publication—we mean the 
catalogues of art auctions. Of these, with the 
prices of works of art affixed, he had an extra- 
ordinarily extensive collection ; and, though it is 
little known to the public, their use at the time of 
their issue is bnt slight in comparison with their 
after value, when a great assemblage of them 
forms a record of the varying monetary worth of 
the objects they chronicle, and also of the places 
in which given drawings or given impressions of 
rare prints have temporarily sojourned. M. B. 
Suermondt, of Aix-la~-Chapelle—long known as 
possessing a remarkable collection of pictures—has 

ossessed also a considerable collection of ancient 
wings, and some of the more important of 
these have been on view during the past week. 
Among them have, no doubt, been included a fair 





proportion of authentic and tolerably interesting 
work, but though the present time is one in 
which old drawings arouse an interest which some 
years ago they were hardly capable of evoking 
among the public, it must be remembered also that 
the public may have been a little spoilt by the 
profuse and wealthy display at Burlington House 
and the Grosvenor Gallery of some of the very 
finest designs by ancient masters. The Suer- 
mondt collection—meritorious as it undoubtedly 
is—can put forward no claim to rival certain col- 
lections which have recently been beheld by the 
English amateur. A third Art collection which 
has just been on private view is that of “ W. P. K.” 
—an English amateur who has resided abroad 
and who elects to be known by his initials. In 
1877 this collector brought under the hammer a 
very considerable proportion of his treasures. They 
were of a good class; and, as a whole, the prints 
that follow them into the auction-room on 
May 5 next are worthy of their good repute, 
though we may not be disposed to repeat, to the 
very letter, the remark of M. Prestel, “Tl n'ya 
pas de piéce qui fasse tache dans la collection la 
plus choisie.” To M. “W. P. K.’s” cabinet is 
appended a great assemblage of the prints of 
Lukas van Leyden—indeed, nearly the whole of 
the engraved work of this rare and justly es- 
teemed master. The collection of the amateur 
is of a very varied character: it is rich both in 
line-engraving and in etching—in the work of 
Mare Antonio Raimondi, in that of Albert Diirer, 
and in that of the Behams (“ Little Masters ” more 
considered now than formerly); and it contains a 
remarkable representation of the works of Rem- 
brandt and of Ostade. A special edition of the 
Catalogue reproduces for us one of the principal 
pieces of Mare Antonio, of which the amateur is 
asserted to be in possession of a most rare state, 
hitherto undssetihed. The print is numbered 60 in 
the catalogue of Bartsch, and represents La Vierge 
allaitant Venfant Jésus, Of course, like the greater 
part, though not absolutely the whole, of Marc 
Antonio’s work, it is from a design of Raphael's. 
The rare impression of which it is now question 
was formerly in the Brentano collection. The 
Rembrandts include a large and general selection 
from the master’s work, in which portraits, sacred 
pieces, and landscapes are pretty equally repre- 
sented. We have noted a particularly fine impres- 
sion of the subject entitled Vietllard portant la 
main a son bonnet (Blanc, 268); it was once in 
the collection of La Motte Fouquet, and the col- 
lector who possessed it before it passed into the 
hands of the present owner did not probably go 
much beyond the mark when he wrote: “ Je ne lai 
jamais vue si belle.” At a time when hardly any 
rint sales are occurring in England to engage the 
interest of the amateur, the dispersion of foreign 
collections such as those we have been naming 
may naturally attract even more attention than 
they would command under other circumstances, 


THE pictures and art-collections of the late 
Sam. Bough, Esq., R.S.A., were sold last week 
by Mr. Dowell, of Edinburgh. The last day of 
the sale, comprising 157 of the artist’s own works 
— mostly water-colours— realised over 6,0002. 
The following are a few of the prices:—Red Lion 
Inn, Knowsley, Stage Coach coming in, 2311.; 
Burns’ Cottage, 1361. 10s.; Inverlochy Castle, 
1261.; Windsor Castle, 1101. 5s.; St. Monance, 
Fife, 1151. 10s.; Loch Rogue, 110i. 58.; Lancaster 
Sands, 1001. 168.; Tanziermunden, on the Elbe, 
105/. Oil pictures:—LZscape of Rob Roy at the 
Ford (engraved), 731. 10s.; Haymaking, 771. 14s. 
A small cabinet work by John Linnell, sen., The 
Potato Field, fetched 262/. 10s. The whole col- 
lection realised close upon 10,000/. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


We have much pleasure in announcing that 
Basil Vereschagin, the talented Russian artist, 
is again in England, and that he is about to open 
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an exhibition of pictures taken during a two years’ 
tour in Northern India and on the borders of Nepal 
and Tibet. All must remember his unrivalled 
collection of Central Asian pictures exhibited 
some six years ago at the Crystal Palace. This 
time we are to welcome M. Vereschagin to South 
Kensington, and lovers of art as well as history 
will be amply rewarded by a visit to his gallery 
adjcining the India Museum, The opening day 
is fixed early in next week. 


Tue Society for Photographing Relics of Old 
London will for the future issue twelve photo- 
graphs annually instead of six, at a double sub- 
scription. The subjects chosen for the fifth year's 
issue are: two views of Canonbury Tower, three of 
Barnard's Inn, three of houses in Aldersgate Street, 
two of Christ’s Hospital, the churchyard of St. 
Lawrence Pountney, and a house in Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


Tur Committee of the Liverpool Art Club pro- 
pose to issue by subscription a large-paper copy of 
the catalogue of the Wedgwood Exhibition now 
open at the Club, illustrated with autotype plates 
from photographs of some of the principal works 
in the collection. 


Mr. Tristram Ettis has so far recovered from 
the indisposition brought on by his long stay in 
Cyprus that he finds it unnecessary to postpone 
the opening of theexhibition at the Belgian Gallery, 
New Bond Street. The collection comprises eighty 
views in water-colour of the principal places in 
the island. 


WE learn from the Scotsman that the relic-room 
in the Scott Monument has just been reopened to 
the public with certain improvements and addi- 
tions. Of the latter, the most important is a bust 
of Mr. Kemp, the architect of the Scott Monu- 
ment, presented to the museum by Mr. John 
Hutchison, R.S.A., by whom it has been cut 
in marble from a design by the late Mr. 
Handyside Ritchie. Variety is given to the 
upper portion of the walls by the display upon 
shield-shaped backgrounds, covered with red 
cloth, of the old town-drums belonging to the 
City and Canongate respectively ; a number of 
the flint-lock muskets, as well as specimens of the 
halberts, formerly used by the town guard ; some 
old Scotch swords, helmets, and targets, and a 
few old-fashioned bayonets. There have also 
been added an oil-painting of the interior of 
Abbotsford Hall; an engraving from Wilkie’s 
picture of the Abbotsford family ; and engraved 
portraits of Sir Walter’s father and grandfather, 
his mother, and his wife. 


THE marble doorway from one of the old palaces 
of Genoa which has lately been acquired by the 
South Kensington Museum, at a cost of 750/., has 
now been set up in one of the arcades of the North 
Court, where it is seen to advantage. It is the 
work of L. da Romenio da Campioie, and the 
date is given as A.D. 1519, but we should be glad to 
have more information about an important work 
like this. The doorway, with its elegant pillars 
and richly decorated frieze, is worthy of great 
adfniration. The group of the “Coronation of the 
Virgin,” said to be by Cristofero da Ramponio, 
which is placed in the cdrnice, is of much later date, 
and wholly out of keeping with the beautiful 
work it surmounts. 


An exhibition of Friedrich Preller's works, of 
much larger extent than that which we mentioned 
as having been organised last year at Weimar, has 
lately been arranged by Director Jordan in the 
upper story of the Berlin National Gallery. These 
small exhibitions of the works of a single master 
are of great service to the student of art, though 
it is doubtful whether they are as yet much ap- 
preciated by the general public. This is now the 
seventh that Director Jordan has instituted at 
Berlin ; and though they have not attracted suffi- 
cient visitors to pay the expenses incurred, yet we 
should be glad to see the example followed by our 
art directors in London. The opportunities of 





culture, seized on at first only by the ardent few, 
soon become desired by the many, and the more 
art exhibitions of this kind we have the more they 
will become appreciated. Nothing can be more 
instructive than to view the collective work of a 
master, his sketches, studies, and finished pictures, 
passing from one to another, and noting the growth 
of the idea as it were in each. The present ex- 
hibition is rendered the more instructive by a 
carefully prepared catalogue, and by the visitor 
being able to compare Preller’s sketches and easel 
pictures with the great cartoons of the Odyssey 
landscapes that hang in the gallery below. 


Tue celebrated Portuguese animal - painter, 
Thomaz José Annunciacio, died suddenly on the 
3rd inst. at Lisbon. This painter was highly es- 
teemed all over the Spanish Peninsula as the best 
animal-painter of his day, and his works may be 
seen in most of the Portuguese galleries. Many 
of them have also found their way, it is stated, to 
this country and to America. He was the Direc- 
tor of the Academy of Fine Arts at Lisbon. 


Tue first meeting of the new Commission for the 
Preservation of Historical Monuments in France 
took place a little while ago. The principal 
question considered was the best means of pre- 
serving and restoring the paintings in the Palace 
of the Popes at Avignon. These paintings are 
Italian works of the fourteenth century, and very 
valuable in the history of art. They are daily in 
danger of injury, as the old palace is now used as 
a barracks for the French troops. 


Tue death is announced of Sig. Giacomo Poldi- 
Pezzoli, an amateur and collector of works of art 
well known in Milan. He leaves the whole 
of his large collections to that city, as an artistic 
foundation that is always to be kept together, and 
to bear his name. 


AN interesting series of articles on the archi- 
tecture of North Italy is being contributed at the 
present time to the Architect. The fifth article, 
dealing with the architecture of Ravenna, Modena, 
and Parma, appeared last week. 


A RETROSPECTIVE Exhibition of Fine Art is 
being organised at Florence to be held in the 
months of September and October of this year. 
It is strange that the Florentines should choose 
September for the opening of an exhibition, as 
it is about the worst time of year for visitors to 
enjoy their beautiful city. The present exhibition, 
however, promises to be of great interest. 


SEVERAL very clever studies of single figures 
drawn from nature by G. H. Boughton have been 
reproduced in admirable facsimile in some of the 
recent numbers of Z’Art in illustration of the 
articles on the water-colours and engravings 
at the Panis Exhibition. The crititfsms of Eng- 
lish art in this wide-minded French journal 
are peculiarly valuable and instructive from their 
viewing the subject apart from French prejudice 
and yet in a manner that differs greatly from our 
insular narrowness and self-satisfaction. It is 
significant that we often find artists selected for 
praise and study by French critics who have not 
met with much attention in England. 


DEFREGGER’S picture which has created so much 
interest, of Hofer going to Death, has been bought 
by the town of Konigsberg for its local museum. 


Ir is announced that an International Exhibi- 
tion is to be held at Mexico next year. Agricul- 
tural and industrial products are to be the leading 
feature, it would seem; but science and art are 
not to go unrepresented. The exhibition is to be 
opened on January 15, and will remain open for 
three months from that date. 


THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts opens this month 
with a study by M. F. Lasteyrie, the we!l-known 
writer on glass-painting, of the Constable de 
Montmorency, who is taken as a type of the grand 
seigneur of the sixteenth century. Lut it is less 
the character and history of this typical lord that 
is considered than the magnificent chateau which 
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he built for himself at Ecouen, and the artist who 
decorated it. A second and last article, by M. F, 
Lenormant, on the antiquities found at Mycenae ; 
a further contribution, by M. E. Muntz, to the 
question recently raised as to who were the 
architects of St. Peter's at Rome; a continuation 
by M. Clément de Ris of his articles on the 
Musées du Nord; and a long and able criticism 
by M. B. Fillon, of M. A. Armand’s work on Les 
Médailleurs Italiens des xv° et avi® sidcles, make up 
the rest of the number, with the exception of a 
bright little sketch of the Belgian artist, J. B. 
Madou, whose sketches and studies sold for such 
large sums at the sale held after his death, and 
whose painting of Le Coup de 'étrier lately fetched 
880/. M. Lemonnier characterises Madou very 
clearly when he calls him “ Le dernier peintre du 
cabaret.” *‘ La jovialité puissante des Brauwer et 
des Teniers,” he writes, “finit en lui au milieu 
d’une gaité modérée ; le large rire ancien aboutit & 
son rire discret.” 


Onz of the illustrations given in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts this month is an original etching by 
M. J. Israels, similar in subject to one by this 
artist that appeared in L’Art two or three weeks 
ago. Inashort notice by M. Duranty that ac- 
companies the etching in the Gazette, we are told 
that it belongs to a series lately finished by M. 
Israels but not yet published. All of them 
deal, it is said, with those scenes of humble and 
toil-worn life with which this artist’s paintings 
have already made us familiar, and especially with 
the hard life of fishermen, their wives and chil- 
dren. The present work merely represents two 
children paddling in the shallow water of the sea- 
shore and sailing a little boat. Nothing else is 
seen but the vast expanse of sea and sky with two 
sailing boats far off, yet somehow an element of 
poetry is infused into it which lifts the scene above 
the commonplace. 








MUSIC. 


Roustnstern’s “ Ocean” Symphony, which was 
given at last Saturday's Crystal Palace concert, 
is a work which can scarcely be said to improve 
on a closer acquaintance. It will be remembered 
that the work was performed just two years ago 
at Sydenham at the “ Rubinstein Concert” of 
April 21, 1877, and it was on that occasion con- 
While some of the six 
movements of which it consists are of exceptional 
power and great musical interest, there are others 
which are comparatively weak; and which injure 
the effect of the work as a whole. The opening 
Allegro Maestoso and the Scherzo which forms the 
fifth movement are the best parts of the sym- 
phony, while the third movement and the finale 
are the least interesting. The whole work occu- 
pies nearly an hour, and would gain consider- 
ably by judicious pruning. The performance 
under Mr. Manns was splendid throughout. 
The most interesting piece in the remainder 
of the programme was the prayer from the 
fifth act of Rienzi, excellently sung by Mr. 
Joseph Maas, who created the part in Wag- 
ner’s opera during the recent opera season of 
Mr. Carl Rosa. Beethoven’s concerto in E flat, 
finely played by Herr Xaver Scharwenka, and 
Gounod's overture to Mireille were the other chief 
items of the concert. This afternoon Mr. Gadsby’s 
cantata The Lord of the Isles, written for Mr. 
Kuhe's last Brighton Festival, is to be given for 
the first time in London. 


ContTInviIne the line of policy marked out at 
the commencement of the Royal Italian Opera 
season, Mr. Gye brought forward a new tenor in 
Robert le Diable on Thursday week, and a new 
soprano in Faust on Saturday. On the former 
occasion circumstances proved adverse to the suc- 
cess of the performance, as Mdme. Cepeda, who 
was underlined for the part of Alice, was unable 


to appear, Mdlle. Smeroschi was out of voice, and 
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even the débutant, Signor Sylva, did not render 
justice to his own powers, At the second per- 
formance of Meyerbeer’s opera, on Monday, matters 
improved considerably, Signor Sylva is un- 
doubtedly an artist of the first rank. His voice 
is a pure tenore robusto, inclining to a baritone 
jn quality, though extending to the high B 
flat with readiness. In timbre it is peculiarly 
sympathetic, and, what is of equal importance, it 
shows the unmistakeable signs of sound training. 
The Siciliano in the first act and the arduous music 
of the final scene were given with a truly delight- 
ful ease and finish, and in all the essential qualities 
of his art Signor Sylva is evidently possessed of 
experience sufficient to make his accession to the 
company a matter for congratulation. Mdme. 
Cepeda laboured conscientiously as Alice, but the 
part is not suited to her, and her rendering was 
devoid of charm. Signor Vidal was efficient as 
Bertram, and Mdlle. Smeroschi sang the music 
of Isabella exceedingly well. Notwithstanding 
that very extensive excisions were made in the 
score, the performance lasted nearly four hours, 
and the necessity for some compression of the 
work cannot be denied. But musicians would 
prefer that the exquisite ballet-music should be 
iven in its entirety, as here the genius of 
Rivetheer is displayed in its richest effulgence. 
Mdlle. Turolla, who had the hardihood to venture 
upon a début in the réle of Marguerite, justified 
her boldness in some respects. She looks the 
part admirably, her voice is of fine quality, and 
as an actress she possesses no mean share of intel- 
ligence. But it is greatly to be feared that she 
must be numbered among those who have im- 
perilled their career as vocalists by essaying a 
public position before the completion of their 
technical studies. Mdlle. Turolla’s rendering of 
the florid passages in the Jewel Song was pain- 
fully inaccurate, and her method of voice-produc- 
tion generally was by no means commendable. 
M. Capoul was, as usual, an impulsive Faust, and 
Signor Vidal was generally acceptable as Mephis- 
topheles. 


M. G. SatvayrRE, whose Stabat Mater consti- 
tuted the most important novelty at Mdme. 
Viard-Louis’s concert on Wednesday evening, is a 
youthful French musician of much promise. A 
note at the head of the vocal score of the work 
in question states that it was first performed at 
the Paris Conservatoire in May 1875; but accord- 
ing to the analytical programme of Wednesday it 
formed the test piece for the Grand Prix de Rome 
in 1876. This latter statement cannot, however, 
be correct if the list of the prize-winners given 
by M. Chouquet in Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music may be trusted. Therein M. Sal- 
vayre figures as the successful competitor in 
1872 with a work entitled Calypso. However 
this may be, the Stabat Mater proved well 
worthy of performance. It is in eight numbers, 
and is written for a quartett of principal vocalists, 
chorus (sometimes in eight parts), and a large 
orchestra. The music bears traces of the influence 
of Rossini. and occasionally of Gounod, and is re- 
markable for suave, flowing melody and the ut- 
most lucidity of expression. The contrapuntal 
Writing is of a very mild description, but on the 
other hand we are not disposed to consider that 
the composer errs strongly in the direction of 
secularity except in the final movement, where he 

introduced military instruments. Although 
there is but little evidence of distinct individuality 
in M. Salvayre’s ideas, there is much that betokens 
the possession of a graceful fancy, and his orches- 
tration—allowing for the exception named—is 
very pleasing. In brief, there is sufficient of pro- 
mise in the work to create interest in the 
future of the composer. The performance 
was not altogether beyond reproach. Of 
the soloists, Mr. Ludwig alone gave entire 
satisfaction, and the chorus-singing was coarse 
and unfinished. The other unfamiliar items at 
this concert were a rather rhapsodical sketch 
entitled Lin 7; aumbild, for orchestra, by Heinrich 





Stiehl, and a concerto finale by Miss Olivera Pres- 
cott. The band gave a very fine performance of 
Beethoven’s symphony in A, No. 7, and Mdme. 
Viard-Louis played Ferdinand Hiller’s concerto 
in F mys Se The statement in the pro- 
gramme that Hérold’s Zampa was last performed 
in England in 1871 is inaccurate. Phe opera 
was given in French at the Gaiety Theatre in 
1875, and in English, under Mr. Carl Rosa’s 
direction, at the Lyceum in 1876. 

Unner the title Bells and Bellringers (H. J. 
Intield), Mr. Benjamin Lomax has reprinted (we 
should imagine, with some additions) a lecture de- 
livered by himself at Brighton. The little book, 
which deals not only with the history, but with 
the casting of bells, the ringing of changes, Xc., 
is written in such an interesting and readable 
manner, and contains so many curious details, 
that, though hardly coming within our musical 
department, in the strict sense of the term, it 
deserves a few words of commendation. 
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